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GEORGIA  APPOINTMENTS  BY  PRESIDENT 
WASHINGTON 

By  Hon.  Warren  Grice 
Macon,  Ga. 

In  the  archives  of  the  Bureau  of  Appointments,  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  at  Washington,  are  most  of  the  appli¬ 
cations  and  recommendations  for  office  under  our  first 
president.  It  is  a  pretty  well  established  fact  that  Wash¬ 
ington  let  it  be  known  that  those  desiring  Federal  office 
should  make  written  application  therefor,  and  should  also 
file  such  letters  of  recommendation  as  the  applicant  saw 
fit.  An  examination  of  these  will  disclose  that  there  were 
not  lacking  that  day,  as  in  ours,  those  willing  to  accept 
office.  Indeed,  there  was  no  dearth  of  those  who  really 
pressed  their  claims.  There  were  many  who  applied  for 
no  particular  place,  but  asked  for  an  appointment  gen¬ 
erally.  Many  urged  as  a  reason,  their  poverty;  many 
others,  their  army  service.  Often  it  is  stated  that  the 
applicant  is  “a  friend  to  the  present  form  of  government.” 
Many  references  are  made  to  one’s  position  in  the  state 
convention  called  to  adopt  or  reject  the  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion.  The  President  is  addressed  sometimes  as  ”Your 
Highness,”  and  occasionally  in  stranger  terms,  and  the 
communications  frequently  disclose  what  seem  to  be  ef¬ 
forts  to  flatter.  Some  of  these  letters  give  interesting 
side  lights  on  the  men  and  the  times.  A  few  are  brutally 
frank  in  discussing  those  who  have  been  suggested  for 
appointment,  as  in  some  instances  there  are  letters  advis¬ 
ing  against  an  appointment  for  which  an  application  has 
been  made.  Some  men  wrote  many  letters.  The  most  O 
prolific  letter  writer  of  all,  the  one  who  aired  his  views 
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oftenest  as  to  probable  appointments,  and  the  one  who 
was  most  severe  in  language  concerning  certain  appli¬ 
cants,  was  Jabez  Bowen,  Sr.,  residing  in  Rhode  Island, 
two  of  whose  sons  had  resided  in  Georgia :  Oliver  Bowen, 
the  Georgia  commodore  whose  gallant  deeds  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  our  Revolution  have  given  his  name  a  secure  place 
in  our  annals ;  and  Jabez  Bowen,  Jr.,  an  early  judge  of  the 
Eastern  Circuit,  who  was  by  the  General  Assembly  re¬ 
moved  from  office,^  and  whose  return  to  New  England 
caused  no  regrets  in  Georgia.^  There  are  on  file  no  let¬ 
ters  of  recommendation,  or  protest,  or  advice,  from  a 
number  of  prominent  men  whose  views  and  opinions  we 
would  expect  to  count  for  much  in  the  councils  of  the 
appointing  power.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  senators  and  representatives  were  expected  to 
perform  the  duties  prescribed  for  them  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  instead  of  making  it  one  of  their  prime  concerns  to 
land  their  constituents  in  Federal  offices.  There  were  no 
recommendations  from  Senator  William  Few,  nor  any 
from  George  Mathews,  John  Milledge,  George  Walton, 
Anthony  Wayne,  Thomas  P.  Carnes,  or  Josiah  Tatnall, 
who  were  in  Congress  during  Washington’s  presidency, 
urging  the  appointment  of  any  of  their  constituents.  It 
may  be  that  during  their  stay  at  the  seat  of  government 
they  presented  to  the  President,  or  to  some  departmental 
head,  the  claims  of  some  one;  but  there  is  an  occasional 
letter  from  Gunn,  Jackson,  Baldwin,  and  Willis,  as  well 
as  from  others  who  were  not  in  Congress. 

Few  appointments  were  made  by  President  Washing¬ 
ton  in  Georgia.  Indeed,  besides  those  to  fill  offices  of  a 
local  nature,  it  is  believed  that  James  Habersham,  as 
Postmaster  General,  not  then  a  member  of  the  cabinet, 
was  the  only  one  of  any  dignity. 


1  T.  U.  P.  Charlton,  Reportt,  12. 

2  "A  Judse  and  a  Grand  Jury”  by  Judge  Walter  G.  Charlton,  Georgia  Bar 
Aaeoeiation  Report  tor  1914,  p.  206. 
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There  are  letters  from  Abraham  Baldwin,  submitting 
as  candidates  for  the  appointment  “as  marshal  for  Sa¬ 
vannah  Ga.  and  vicinity”  Amasa  Jackson,  Philip  Clayton, 
James  M.  Simmons,  Daniel  Gaines,  Nicholas  Bugg,  and 
George  Hall.  He  recommended  John  King  for  the  post 
of  collector  at  Saint  Mary’s  with  the  assurance  that  he 
was  a  man  of  integrity  and  ability.  He  also  recommend¬ 
ed  for  appointment  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Joseph  Parker,  stating  that  “he  has  been  in  pub¬ 
lic  life  for  many  years.”  He  wrote  in  commendation  of 
Joseph  Clay,  Jr.,  for  the  district  judgeship,  saying,  “he 
stands  high  and  is  a  friend  of  the  present  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment.” 

Senator  James  Gunn  recommended  George  Forster  to 
be  collector  for  the  port  of  Sunbury,  after  James  Jones 
had  declined  the  same,  the  salary  being  too  small.  He 
wrote  commending  John  Howell,  who  desired  to  be  com¬ 
mander  of  a  cutter  on  the  Southern  coast.  He  recom¬ 
mended  for  a  judicial  position  John  Houston,  stating  that 
“he  has  few  superiors  in  America.” 

James  Jackson,  in  behalf  of  the  entire  Georgia  dele¬ 
gation,  wrote  on  January  13,  1795,  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  thus  far  this  state  had  received  no  civil  ap¬ 
pointments  at  all;  and  submitted  the  following  for  the 
office  of  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States :  “Jos¬ 
eph  Habersham,  a  merchant  who  performed  signal  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  war;  Richard  Wylly,  present  loan  officer  of 
Georgia,  formerly  deputy  quartermaster  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Department  under  General  Lincoln;  Joseph  Clay,  Jr., 
a  lawyer  of  superior  talents ;  George  Walker,  the  present 
attorney-general  of  Georgia.  Any  one  of  the  above  the 
delegation  conceives  to  be  capable.” 

There  are  three  letters  on  file  from  John  Berrien: 
one,  applying  for  the  appointment  as  collector  of  customs 
for  Georgia;  the  second  one,  renewing  his  application. 
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but  saying  that  if  that  place  is  refused  him,  he  would 
accept  appointment  as  surveyor  or  naval  officer;  and  a 
third  one  in  which  he  applies  for  the  marshalship. 

Both  William  Pierce  and  Edward  Church  twice  make 
known  their  desire  to  enter  the  customs  service  at  Savan¬ 
nah,  and  so  does  Zacharius  McIntosh.  The  latter  also  put 
in  an  application  for  the  marshalship.  James  Hendricks 
of  Wilkes  County  applied  for  the  marshal’s  place  made 
vacant  by  Colonel  Forsyth’s  death,  gives  news  of  the 
affairs  in  Georgia,  and  says  that  the  agents  of  Genet  are 
seeking  to  create  trouble  with  the  Spaniards  and  Indians. 
He  twice  renews  his  application.  John  Habersham,  the 
collector  of  customs  at  Savannah,  recommends  one  Hil¬ 
lary  to  be  appointed  to  a  similar  post  at  Brunswick,  and 
that  Simons  Maxwell  be  made  collector  at  Hardwick. 
William  Thompson  wished  to  be  United  States  Marshal, 
and  was  recommended  by  Nathaniel  Pendleton  and 
Matthew  McAllister.  John  Wood  of  Savannah,  who  *‘was 
active  by  sea  and  land  in  the  service  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,”  is  by  George  Houston,  John  Wallace,  Leonard  Cecil, 
and  Robert  Batton,  the  commissioners  of  pilotage  for  the 
port  of  Savannah,  recommended  to  command  of  one  of 
the  revenue  cutters. 

Edward  White  applied  for  the  appointment  of  sur¬ 
veyor,  and  Peleg  Greene  of  Wilkes  County,  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  Daniel  Gaines  for  command  of  a  revenue  ves¬ 
sel.  There  are  still  other  applications  for  the  marshal’s 
place  from  Thomas  E.  Darsey,  Edward  Watts  of  Augusta, 
and  Daniel  Gaines  of  Washington.  The  letter  written  in 
behalf  of  the  last  named  by  Congressman  Willis  stated 
that  he  was  a  lawyer  and  in  reduced  circumstances. 

The  foregoing  comprise  the  whole  list  of  the  writings 
relating  to  appointments  to  office  for  Georgia*  save  those 
which  are  hereinafter  set  forth  in  full. 

I  A  calendar  of  theae  waa  published  by  the  Government  Printins  Ofllee,  in 
1901,  the  publication  irivinK  the  names,  and  frequently  the  dates  of  the  letters,  and 
usually  a  brief  reference  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  communication. 
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One  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the 
above  who  were  desirous  of  receiving  appointments  to 
office  in  Georgia,  did  not  move  to  Georgia  until  after  the 
American  Revolution,  for  so  often  in  the  application,  or 
in  a  letter  of  recommendation  in  support  thereof,  the 
statement  is  given  of  their  army  service,  which  discloses 
the  fact  that  they  entered  the  army  from  other  states, 
and  only  recently  had  become  citizens  of  Georgia. 

President  Washington,  besides  appointing  two  mar¬ 
shals,  and  customs  officials  to  serve  at  Savannah,  Saint 
Mary’s,  Brunswick,  and  Hardwick,  appointed  two  dis¬ 
trict  judges  for  Georgia,  and  a  district  attorney.  The 
communications  he  received  concerning  these  more  im¬ 
portant  appointments,  together  with  certain  correspond¬ 
ence  bearing  on  a  Georgia  judge’s  ambition  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  on  the  Supreme  bench,  and  applications  from 
George  Walton  and  Nathan  Brownson  for  other  offices, 
are  as  follows : 


Savannah,  Georgia  Augt.  24th  1789 
Sir 

I  have  been  informed  that  it  is  expected  of  those  who 
wish  to  receive  appointments  to  office  under  the  general 
Government,  that  they  signify  their  desire  to  your  Ex- 
ellency  in  writing  together  with  their  Pretentions. 

If  a  famely  reduced  by  the  fortune  of  War  from  Af¬ 
fluence  to  Indigence  will  have  any  influence  my  Situation 
in  that  respect  claims  attention.  As  to  ability  and  fidelity 
mine  may  be  judged  of  by  recurrence  being  had  to  my 
Education  and  the  different  Posts  of  trust  and  honor  in 
which  I  have  been  placed  and  the  Duties  of  which  I  have 
discharged  acceptably  to  my  Constituents. 

Early  in  life  I  received  a  public  and  liberal  Education 
as  will  appear  by  a  Catalogue  of  those  admited  to  Degrees 
in  Yale  College  Connecticut  in  the  year  1761  After 
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which  I  applied  muself  to  the  Study  and  practice  of  physic 
and  Surgery  till  the  revolution  War  commenced  at  which 
time  I  took  part  in  the  Councils  of  Georgia  till  the  Year 
1776  when  I  was  elected  a  delegate  to  Congress  and 
served  the  remainder  of  that  year  and  1778  in  that  office 
so  much  to  the  Satisfaction  of  my  Constituents  as  to 
obtain  the  thanks  of  the  Legislature  signified  to  me  by 
their  Speaker.  In  the  year  1778 1  served  as  Director  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Hospitals  on  that  unfortunate  Expedition  to 
Florida.  The  latter  end  of  the  year  1780  I  was  appointed 
purveyor  general  of  the  Southern  Department  by  General 
Greene  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  Congress.  In  the 
year  1781  by  General  Greenes  perticular  desire  I  went  to 
Georgia  in  order  to  make  a  Devertion  in  his  favour  by 
collecting  my  Countrymen  to  a  point  and  by  the  unani¬ 
mous  suffrages  of  the  Legislature  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Georgia  in  which  office  I  served  the  time  limited  by 
the  Constitution;  After  which  Congress  reappointed  me 
Purveyor  to  the  Southern  Department  in  which  office  I 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  War  and  have  had  a  final 
Settlement  and  discharge.  Since  the  peace  I  have  acted 
as  Senior  Assistant  Judge  of  the  County  where  I  resided 
and  some  time  as  Speaker  of  ye  Genl.  Assembly 

It  is  with  pain  I  have  I  have  wrote  so  much  of  myself 
and  should  not  have  done  it  but  my  Friends  charge  me 
with  want  of  Duty  to  myself  and  Famely  in  having  neg¬ 
lected  this  address  so  long. 

I  find  by  a  Bill  for  establishing  the  Courts  of  the 
United  States  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  General 
Legislature  that  Marshals  &  Clarks  of  District  Courts 
will  probably  be  appointed  should  that  take  place  and  my 
Qualifications  be  thought  equal  to  filling  either  of  those 
offices  especially  the  former  Your  Nomination  of  me  will 
engage  my  Gratitude  And  every  exercion  will  be  used  by 
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me  not  disgrace  the  Appointment.  Should  those  places 
be  filled  up  otherwise  Any  other  appointment  which  will 
afford  an  adequate  Ckimpensation  for  industry  and  fidel¬ 
ity  with  such  abilities  as  I  possess  will  be  acceptable  to 
me  I  have  the  honor  to  be  with  every  sentiment  of 
Gratitude  and  Esteem 
Sir 

Your  most  Humble  Servant 

Nathan  Brownson* 

To  His  Exellency 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
(Indorsed) 

From 

Nathan  Brownson  Esq 
for  the  office  of  Mar¬ 
shal  or  Clerk  of  the 

District  Court  of  Georgia  No.  13 

Savannah  August  26th  1789 
Sir, 

Were  I  to  solicit  your  attention  to  this  application 
when  business  of  greater  importance  only,  did  not  engage 
it,  perhaps  it  would  pass  unnoticed,  but  I  flatter  myself 
otherwise  from  the  circumstances  attending  it, — ^permit 
me  Sir  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  organization  of  the 
General  Government  &  the  happy  progress  made  under 
it  since  the  meeting  of  Congress — under  which  it  is  my 
wish  to  act  a  small  part.  Being  bred  to  the  profession 
of  the  Law  at  Lancaster  in  Pennsylvania  after  taking  the 
usual  degrees  at  Princeton  in  Jersey  in  1779  I  exchanged 

4  A  phytieimn,  residinK  on  his  plantation  near  the  present  Tillase  of  Rie#. 
boro,  in  Liberty  County.  He  was  twice  eleeted  to  the  Continental  Consreaa;  mem> 
ber  of  the  Georgia  Convention  that  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution;  President 
of  the  State  Senate ;  member  of  the  Georgia  Convention  of  1789 ;  one  of  the 
original  trustees  appointed  in  1785  to  promote  the  establishment  of  an  institution 
of  teaming  which  later  became  the  University  of  Georgia:  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  public  buildings  at  Louisville  prepara¬ 
tory  to  the  removal  of  the  capital  there;  besides  filling  the  ofllccs  referred  to  in 
this  letter.  Jones.  Biographieal  Skttehet  of  the  Dtlegato*  from  Goorgia  to  tko 
Continental  Congress,  p.  11. 
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the  Climate  of  Pennsylva.  for  one  more  suited  to  my  habit 
setled  in  this  Town  &  have  practiced  upwards  of  five 
years,  the  latter  three  of  which  I  have  acted  the  Charac¬ 
ter  of  Attorney  General  for  the  State  by  appointment 
from  the  Legislature,  have  been  a  member  of  that  Body 
&  of  the  Convention  for  altering  our  Constitution. 

By  a  Copy  of  the  Judiciary  Bill  as  passed  the  Senate 
transmited  me  by  Mr  Few  I  find  a  person  will  be  appoint¬ 
ed  in  each  District  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  United  States 
&c.  That  appointment  in  this  State  Sir,  would  be  highly 
gratifying  to  me,  being  in  some  measure  habituated  to 
business  of  a  like  nature  from  the  office  I  hold. 

I  have  been  induced  Sir  to  be  thus  particular  not  hav¬ 
ing  had  the  Honor  of  being  known  to  you  &  have  taken 
this  liberty  from  information  that  direct  application  is 
usual  &  required.  Should  I  in  this  instance  be  noticed  it 
will  be  highly  satisfactory. — 

I  am  Sir  with  Sentiments  of 
the  highest  respect  &  Esteem 

Your  most  obdt  & 
very  Hbe  Servt 

Matthew  McAllister 

The  President  of 
the 

United  States 


{Indorsed)  From  1789 

Matthew  McAlister  Esq: 
for  the  office  of  Atty 
for  the  U.  S.  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Georgia — 

Savannah  August  29th.  1789 

To  repeat  an  address  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  same  subject  (small  in  itself)  when  business 
of  the  utmost  moment  must  necessarily  be  crowding  on 
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the  mind  can  only  be  apologized  for,  by  the  shortness  of 
the  time,  &  the  motive  which  induces  it,  an  anxious  desire 
to  have  some  small  share  in  endeavouring  to  give  an  early, 
but  feeble  aid  to  the  administration  of  the  statutes  under 
the  United  System,  although  opportunity  left  little  more 
in  my  power  (than  the  best  of  wishes)  in  bringing  about 
the  cause, —  The  purport  of  this  Letter  I  made  free  to 
communicate  via  Baltimore  the  26th  instant,  &  lest  that 
might  be  mislaid,  have  troubled  you  Sir,  with  this. — 

Suffer  me  again  Sir,  to  congratulate  you  upon  the 
organization  of  the  Creneral  Crovemment,  founded  on  a 
resolution  more  glorious,  in  my  opinion,  than  any  that 
have  graced  the  annals  of  time,  &  the  bright  prospect  of 
happiness  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  it.  Under  which  I  have  expressed  a  wish  to  act 
an  early,  but  a  small  part. 

Having  been  educated  at  Princeton  in  Jersey,  &  taken 
the  usual  Degrees  in  1779,  I  read  Law  at  Lancaster  in 
Pennsylvania  &  very  soon  thereafter  made  an  exchange 
of  the  climate  of  that  State  (my  native  place)  for  this 
Savannah  &  have  practiced  upwards  of  five  years,  the  lat¬ 
ter  three  of  which  I  have  acted  the  Character  of  Attorney 
General  for  the  State,  by  appointment  from  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  have  been  a  member  of  that  Body,  &  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  for  altering  our  Constitution. 

By  a  Copy  of  the  Juducuary  Bill  as  passed  the  Senate, 
&  transmited  me  by  Mr.  Few  I  perceive  a  person  will  be 
appointed  in  each  district  to  act  as  an  Attorney  in  behalf 
of  the  United  States  in  such  district —  That  appointment 
in  this  State  would  be  very  acceptable,  being  in  some 
measure  habituated  to  business  of  a  like  nature  from  the 
appointment  I  fill.  For  information  relative  to  me  Sir, 
I  must  beg  leave  (if  proper)  to  refer  to  our  Members  in 
Congress  although  my  wishes  have  not  been  communi¬ 
cated  to  all,  also  to  the  Honble  Thomas  McKean  &  James 
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Wilson  of  Philadelphia  (if  present,  to  whom  the  subject 
I  believe  has  been  imparted,  The  Members  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  have  generally  served  in  the  Councils  of  that 
State  with  my  Father,  but  (from  my  leaving  the  State 
before  I  went  into  business)  can  have  but  little  knowledge 
of  me 


I  have  been  induced  Sir,  to  be  thus  minute  not  having 
had  the  Honor  of  being  known  to  you,  &  indulged  this 
liberty  from  information  that  direct  application  is  usual 
&  required — 


Should  it  consist  with  your  opinion  Sir,  to  notice  me 
in  this  instance,  it  will  give  me  infinite  pleasure  &  attach 
the  warmest  gratitude. 

I  am  with  Sentiments  of 
the  utmost  respect  &  Esteem 
Your  most  obedient 
&  very  Hble  Servt. 

Matthew  McAllister® 


The  President 

of  the 

United  States 
(Indorsed)  From 

Mathew  McAllister  Esq 
for  the  Office  of  Attorney 
in  the  District  of 


Sir 


Georgia — 

1789 

Savannah  —  August  29th  1789 


Matthew  McAllister  Esqr.  informs  me  he  has  made 
application  to  you  for  the  appointment  of  Attorney  for 


5  He  receiTcd  the  mppointment  and  waa  commissioned  September  26,  1789, 
and  served  as  such  for  nearly  eisht  years.  He  thus  became  the  first  United  States 
District  Attorney  for  Georsia — an  office  subsequently  filled  by  his  distinsuished 
son,  Matthew  Hall  McAllister,  and  by  such  prominent  Georgians  as  Robert  M. 
Carlton,  William  Davies,  Richard  W.  Habersham,  Charles  Harris,  Henry  R. 
Jackson,  D.  B.  Mitchell,  George  S.  Owens,  William  H.  Stiles,  Richard  R.  Cuyler, 
W.  B.  Bullock,  Joseph  Ganahl,  and  John  E.  Ward. 
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the  United  States,  in  this  district.  This  Gentleman  has 
served  in  the  Office  of  Attorney  General*  for  this  State, 
for  two  years  past,  during  which  time  I  have  had  con¬ 
stant  opportunity  to  be  acquainted  with  his  capacity,  and 
ability  in  his  profession,  and  know  him  to  be  a  man  of 
Strickt  honor  and  Integrity.  At  his  request,  I  take  the 
Liberty  to  offer  it  as  my  opinion,  that  he  is  very  well 
qualified  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  Office  he  solicits,  if  he 
should  be  appointed  to  it. 


I  have  the  honor  to  be  with  the  most  profound  respect, 
and  Attachment 


Sir 


(Addressed) 


Your  most  Obedient  and 
most  humble  servt. 

Nathl.  Pendleton 

George  Washington  Esqr. 

President  of  the  United  States 


(Indorsed)  From 

The  Honble  Nathl.  Pendleton 
in  behalf  of 
Mathew  McAlister 
1789 

Duplicate  via  Charleston 
Augusta,  30  August,  1789 
Sir, 

Although  I  have  been  employed  in  the  service  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  in  various  lines,  and  almost  without  interruption, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  public  meetings  and  dis¬ 
cussions  which  led  to  the  Revolution,  I  do  not  recollect 
ever  to  have  solicited  an  appointment.  Nor  should  I  now 
trouble  you  on  such  a  subject,  if  it  had  not  been  suggested 
that  my  desire  of  serving  in  the  Judiciary  of  the  Union 


6  In  the  anrly  days,  tb*  attorney  genci^’t  duties  embraced  tbose  of  our 
prceent  solicitor  general.  He  attended  tbe  sittings  of  tbe  Court  at  Circuit  and 
prosecuted  in  tbe  name  of  tbe  State. 
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might  be  doubted  at  New-York. —  Having  a  predilection 
for  that  particular  department  of  service,  I  take  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  informing  you,  Sir,  that  I  feel  a  solicitude  to 
devote  my  future  time  and  reflections  to  the  farther  use 
of  our  now  common  country,  in  the  office  of  Judge  of  the 
District  of  Georgia. —  At  the  same  time  I  am  free  to 
declare,  that  I  feel  perfectly  disposed  to  give  way  to  tal¬ 
ents  more  happy,  and  to  integrity  better  established. 
Your  placing  me  on  the  nomination  for  that  appointment 
will  have  the  double  effect  of  giving  confidence  to  my 
public  exertions,  and  of  confirming  me  in  those  habits 
of  esteem  and  veneration  with  which  I  have  always  been. 
Sir, 

Your  most  Obedient 
And  most  Hble  servant. 

Geo.  Walton’ 

George  Washington,  esq. 

(Addressed)  The  President 

of  the  United  States 

New  York 

(Indorsed)  Geo.  Walton 

From 

His  Excy  Geo.  Walton 
for  the  Office  of  District 
Judge  of  Georgia 
Savannah  Georgia.  July  23d.  1789 
Sir 

Having  seen  the  Bill  for  establishing  the  judiciary 
department  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  by 
which  a  Judge  is  to  be  appointed  to  hold  a  district  inferior 
Court  in  each  State,  I  presume  to  trouble  your  highness 
with  an  Application  for  that  appointment.  As  I  have  not 
had  the  happiness  of  any  other  opportunity  to  be  person¬ 
ally  known  to  your  Highness,  than  what  arose  from  one 
or  two  occasional  instances  of  business,  I  must  entreat 


7  Walton  was  at  this  time  Governor  of  Georgia. 
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your  Highness’  permission  to  mention  a  few  circum¬ 
stances,  which  induce  me  to  hope  for  Success  in  this 
application. 

I  am  a  native  of  Virginia,  of  a  family  well  known  to 
your  Highness,  and  their  Country.  I  went  at  an  early 
age,  as  a  Volunteer,  with  Captain  Stephenson’s  company 
of  Riflemen  in  1775  to  Boston  where  I  obtained  a  Commis¬ 
sion  in  the  Army,  and  continued  in  it  til  it  was  disbanded 
in  1783 —  At  the  unfortunate  affair  of  Fort  Washington 
I  was  made  prisoner  of  War,  and  remained  so  from 
Novembr.  1776  til  October  1780,  when  I  was  exchanged. 
Finding  General  Greene  at  Philadelphia  on  his  way  to 
take  command  of  the  Southern  Army,  I  obtained  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  one  of  his  Aids  de  Camp,  where  I  continued 
as  long  as  he  continued  his  command. 

Previous  to  my  going  into  the  Army  I  had  begun  my 
Studies  under  a  Gentleman,  who  was  afterwards  one  of 
your  Aids  de  Camp,  and  died  in  your  family,  Colo.  John¬ 
son.  I  resumed  them  during  my  liesure  on  Long  Island, 
and  after  the  Peace,  concluded  them  under  the  direction 
of  General  Pinckney  of  Charleston.  In  1785,  I  came  to 
this  State  where  I  entered  into  the  practice  of  the  Law, 
and  where  I  have  made  an  establishment.  I  have  had 
the  happiness  to  make  myself  so  agreeable  to  the  people 
of  this  State,  that  in  the  four  Years  I  have  lived  here  I 
have  successively  received  the  appointments  of  Attorney 
General,  member  of  Congress,  and  of  the  Convention 
which  framed  the  present  plan  of  the  federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  Cheif  Justice,  an  oflice  I  now  have  the  honor 
to  hold,  after  being  appointed  to  it  a  second  time. 

Having  trespassed,  perhaps  too  much  already,  on 
your  Highness’  time  and  patience,  I  beg  leave  to  refer 
you  to  the  Delegates  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  from 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  for  the  particulars  of  my 
Character — and  to  Mr.  Justice  Burke,  Mr.  Baldwin,  Mr. 
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Few,  Mr.  William  Houstoun,  General  Jackson,  General 
Pinckney,  and  Mr.  Edward  Rutledge  for  my  professional 
Talents.  I  have  not  named  my  Uncle,  the  Chancellor  of 
Virga.  in  this  last  number,  because  I  have  not  resided  in 
that  State  since  1775,  and  I  have  not  seen  him  since  my 
admission  to  the  Bar,  consequently  he  can  have  no  partic¬ 
ular  knowledge  of  my  professional  acquirements,  tho  I 
have  constantly  corresponded  with  him  on  general  sub¬ 
jects  of  policy  and  Legislation. 

If  I  should  have  mistaken  the  proper  stile  of  address 
in  this  Letter,  I  flatter  myself  your  Highness  will  excuse 
it —  The  two  Houses  of  Congress,  being  of  different  sen¬ 
timents  on  this  Subject,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought 
improper  for  an  individual  to  use  the  one  most  agreeable 
to  his  Opinion  and  feelings. — 

I  have  the  Honor  to  be  with  the 
highest  respect  and  Veneration 
Your  Highness’ 

Most  obedient  and 

most  Humble  servt. 

Nathl.  Pendleton* 

(Indorsed)  From 

The  Honble  Nathl.  Pendleton 
for  the  Office  of 
District  Judge 
for  Georgia 

Savannah  Georgia.  March  5th.  1791 
Sir 

I  am  informed  Mr.  Rutledge  has  lately  accepted  the 
appointment  of  Cheif  Justice  of  the  State  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  which  will  of  course  oblige  him  to  resign  his  office 
of  assistant  Justice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

8  H«  was  appointed,  his  eommiasion  as  District  Judge  bearing  data  Sep¬ 
tember  26,  1789.  He  resided  in  1796.  A  sketch  of  his  life  appears  in  the 
Report  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Georgia  Bar  Association  for  tte  year  1928. 
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When  I  solicited  the  appointment  of  Judge  of  this 
District,  I  imagined  Congress  would  have  made  a  more 
ample  provision  for  the  Judges,  but  having,  at  my  own 
solicitation,  had  the  honor  to  be  nominated  by  you,  I  could 
not  with  propriety  refuse  serving ;  altho  it  will  readily  be 
admitted  by  those  who  knew  the  extent  of  my  practice 
at  the  Bar,  that  the  Salary  allowed  me,  was  but  a  small 
Compensation,  nor  is  it,  indeed  an  adequate  provision  for 
a  family  in  this  Country. —  Permit  me,  however.  Sir, 
to  assure  you  I  feel  with  equal  Sensibility,  and  gratitude 
the  honorable  proof  you  were  pleased  to  give  of  your 
approbation  of  my  character,  and  conduct,  on  that  occa¬ 
sion, —  An  honor  I  hope  always  to  merit,  as  far  as  fidel¬ 
ity,  and  deligence  can  merit  it,  whenever  I  shall  be  so 
happy  as  to  be  distinguished  by  your  nomination  to  any 
public  ofiUce. 

Under  the  impression  of  these  ideas,  permit  me  to 
communicate  my  wish  that  it  may  be  agreeable  to  you 
to  put  me  in  nomination  to  succeed  Mr.  Rutledge.  I 
should  not  perhaps  indulge  so  flattering  a  hope  on  this 
subject  but  from  an  idea  that  you  will  probably  nominate 
some  person  residing  in  the  Southern  circuit— in  which 
I  now  have  the  honor  to  be  the  eldest  District  Judge — 

If  I  were  to  make  a  particular  profession  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  respect  and  admiration  I  have  always  had  for  your 
Character,  and  public  services,  it  would  have  the  appear¬ 
ance,  on  this  occasion,  of  flowing  from  other  than  the  real 
motives — ^yet,  having  served  under  you  as  my  General, 
from  a  few  weeks  after  your  appointment  to  that  impor¬ 
tant  trust,  to  the  end  of  the  War,  I  hope  to  have  the  credit 
of  Sincerity  when  I  profess  to  be,  with  sentiments  of  the 
most  respectful  and  imalterable  attachment 
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Sir, 

Your  most  obedient,  and 
most  humble  Servant 

Nathl.  Pendleton* 

George  Washington 

President  &ca.  &ca. 

Georgia  April  the  10th  1791 
Sir 

I  was  not  apprized  of  the  adjournment  of  Congress, 
nor  your  intention  of  visiting  the  Southern  States,  til 
after  I  had  sent  to  the  northward,  a  Letter  I  did  myself 


the  honor  to  address  to  you  of  the  5th  of  last  month,  of 
which  I  take  the  liberty  now  to  inclose  a  duplicate.  The 
recess  of  Congress  made  a  temporary  appointment,  to  the 
office  alluded  to,  necessary —  The  information  you  will 
obtain  by  being  here,  I  trust  will  add  weight  to  the  mo¬ 
tives  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  as  the  foundation  of  my 
application. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 
Sir 

with  the  highest  respect  and 

Esteem,  Your  most  Obedient 
and  most  Humble  servant 


Nathl.  Pendleton 

George  Washington 

President  of  the  United  States 
indorsed)  From 

Nathl.  Pendleton 


10th  April  1791 

for  the  Office  of  Associate  Judge 
vice  Judge  Rutledge 


9  Judge  Pendleton  was  not  appointed  to  the  vaeanejr.  The  preaident 
named  instead  Hon.  Thomas  Johnson,  formerlr  Governor  of  Maryland  and  at 
the  time  United  States  Diatriet  Judge.  The  Supreme  Court  had  been  in  existence 
for  forty-five  years  before  a  Georgian  was  honored  with  a  seat  thereon,  Hon. 
James  M.  Wayne,  of  Savannah,  being  appointed  January  9,  18S6. 
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Virga.  July  13th.  1792 

Dr.  Sir 

I  take  the  liberty  of  troubling  you  once  more  in  behalf 
of  my  Nephew  Nathaniel  Pendleton  junr.  of  Georgia,  who 
wishes  to  succeed  Mr.  Rutlidge  in  the  Office  he  has  re¬ 
signed  as  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Foedral  Court.  He 
supposes,  a  resident  in  the  Southern  district  will  be  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  that  from  Georgia,  as  the  Carolinas  have 
been  already  gratified ; — in  which  case  he  hopes  his  pres¬ 
ent  rank  of  District  Judge,  will  give  him  preference  to 
any  competitor  there.  I  have  pleasure  in  hearing  he 
stands  high  in  the  Opinion  of  his  fellow  Citizens,  and  if 
you  think  his  reasoning  sound,  and  can  give  him  aid  in 
his  pretensions.  It  will  particularly  oblige 
Dr  Sir 

Yr.  very  Affe.  &  Obt.  Servt. 

Edmd  Pendleton^® 


(Addressed:)  The  Honble 

James  Madison  jr.  Esqr. 

Philadelphia 

(Indorsed)  From 

the  Honble  Edmd.  Pendleton 
to 

Mr  Madison 

in  behalf  of  Nathl  Pendleton  Esq 
for  the  Office  of  Associate  Judge 
July  13th  1791 

Philadelphia,  1  April,  1796 


Sir, 

The  letter  enclosed,  came  under  cover  to  me  from 
General  Mathews^  by  yesterday’s  mail.  In  opening  the 
latter,  the  seal  of  the  former  was  a  little  injured. 


10  Four  years  before,  he  had  presided  over  the  Virginia  Convention  which 
ratifted  the  Federal  Constitution,  he  himself  taking  an  active  part  in  debate  and 
being  largely  sesponsible  for  that  State’s  action  thereon. 

11  Was  this  George  Mathews  who  at  the  time  was  Governor  of  Georgia? 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the  first  Congress ;  had  served  in  the  Indian  and 
Revolutionary  wars,  and  was  a  brigadier-general  in  the  expedition  for  the  capture 
of  West  Florida  in  1811.  His  rank  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution  was  colon^ 
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With  every  consideration  of  delicacy  on  my  part,  and 
of  respect  to  the  Executive  of  the  Union  on  the  other,  I 
make  this  the  occasion  to  mention,  that,  by  the  same  mail, 
as  well  as  by  other  conveyances,  I  am  advised  of  such  a 
general  derangement  of  public  affairs,  and  of  appoint¬ 
ments,  in  Georgia,  I  would  willingly  undertake  some  fed¬ 
eral  Employment. 

Having  long  served  in  the  Judiciary  of  that  State,  my 
habits  and  predilections  are  in  that  line;  and  I  should 
have  been  content  to  have  been  continued  on  the  ground 
I  had  left:  but  I  have  been  excluded  from  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  even  the  Commission,  for  treating  with  the 
Creeks  for  the  Oakmulgie  lands,  has  been  filled  up  anew. 

Under  this  unpleasant  prospect,  I  am  induced  to  offer 
my  services  to  attend  the  Running  of  the  Southern  Bound¬ 
ary  of  the  United  States,  under  the  Spanish  Treaty. — 
It  is  in  truth,  Sir,  not  my  wish  to  embarrass  by  this  ap¬ 
plication,  as  I  make  it  with  doubts ;  and  shall  be  content 
with  the  reasons  which  shall  pass  it  by.  Advancing  to  a 
declining  period  of  my  life,  my  principal  aim  in  this  ad¬ 
dress  is,  to  place  myself  in  view  for  service,  when  a  fit 
occasion  shall  offer. 

With  sincere  attachment  &  respect,  I  am.  Sir, 

Yr  Obt.  Svt. 

Geo.  Walton^* 

George  Washington,  P.  U.  S. 

( Indorsed :)  From 

Geo.  Walton 
Ist  April  1796 
Requesting  an  Appointment 
(In  pencil  by  later  hand:  Signer  of  Decn  of 

Independence) 

12  Walton  never  received  any  appointment  from  Washinyton.  At  the 
time  this  letter  was  written,  he  was  serving  as  senator,  for  which  position  he  had 
been  named  in  1796  in  place  of  James  Jackson,  resigned;  but  he  only  served  as 
such  until  April  12,  1796,  when  Josiah  Tattnall,  who  was  elected  for  the  remainder 
of  Jackson’s  term,  took  his  seat. 
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Philadelphia  Septr.  13tb  1796 

Dear  Sir 

Altho  I  am  very  averse  to  interest  myself  about  the 
disposition  of  Public  Offices,  yet  when  the  calls  of  Friend¬ 
ship  operate  strongly  in  favour  of  a  Worthy  Man,  who 
is  qualified  to  perform  the  Duties  of  the  Station  aimed 
at,  with  reputation  to  himself.  &  utility  to  the  Public,  I 
find  it  impossible  to  resist.  And  it  is  upon  these  prin¬ 
ciples,  that  I  recommend  my  Old  Colleague  in  Congress, 
Geo  Walton  Esqr.  to  Succeed  Judge  Pendleton  who  I  am 
informed  has  resigned.  Mr.  Walton  has  already  acted 
as  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  is  deemed  a 
sound  good  Lawyer  and  a  very  Honest  Man. 

You  are  not  unacquainted  with  his  Public  Services  & 
consequently  will  give  to  his  claim  on  that  Score  the 
Weight  it  deserves,  I  was  long  in  Congress  with  him  and 
witnessed  his  exertions  upon  many  important  occasions 
during  the  War 

With  perfect  Esteem 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 
Sir 

Your  most  Obedt  Servt 

Robt  Morris^* 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
(Addressed)  The  President  of  the  United  States 

Philadelphia 

(Indorsed)  From  recommends.  Geo. 

Robt  Morris  esqr.  Walton  to  be  District 

13  Sept.  1796  Judge  of  Georgia 

IS  Thia  waa  the  eminent  financier  who  ia  credited  with  havins  borrowed 
larce  auma  of  money  on  hia  peraonal  credit,  with  which  to  conduct  the  war,  and 
to  whom  WaahinKton  tendered  the  poet  of  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury.  He  waa 
one  of  the  aigners  of  the  Declaration,  and  aa  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  at  Philadelphia,  had  nominated  Washington  to  be  president  of  the 
Convention.  At  the  date  of  this  letter,  be  had  but  recently  retired  from  the 
United  States  Senate. 
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Savannah  June  10th  1796 
Sir, 

I  have  reason  to  suppose  the  Judge  of  this  District 
purposes  resigning  provided  a  more  eligible  situation 
shall  present  itself. 

Should  that  event  take  place,  or  any  other  by  which 
the  office  he  holds  may  become  vacant,  I  beg  leave  to  sug¬ 
gest  my  inclination  to  succeed  him,  in  case  it  shall  meet 
your  approbation. 

This  intimation.  Sir,  would  certainly  have  been  with¬ 
held  but  from  a  conjecture  that  it  may  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  I  do  not  wish  to  hold  that  Appointment  even 
should  I  have  been  considered  competent  to  the  duties 
of  it. 

My  inclination  in  this  respect  has  not  been  mentioned 
to  any  of  the  Gentlemen  who  represent  this  State  in  Con¬ 
gress — it  is  therefore  the  more  probable  some  other  per¬ 
son  may  be  recommended  to  nomination —  At  the  same 
time  I  flatter  myself  that  none  of  the  Gentln  would  do 
more  than  urge  his  particular  friend. 

If  necessary  Sir,  I  must  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  who 
have  had  occasional  opportunities  of  forming  opinions  in 
regard  to  my  fitness  or  otherwise  for  the  Office — ^to  none 
of  whom  nor  to  any  person  in  Congress  have  I  communi¬ 
cated  my  present  desire. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  respect  and  regard — 
I  have  the  honor  to  be 
Sir 

Your  most  obedient  Servant 

Matthew  Mc.Allister^^ 

The  President  of  the  United  States 

14  Under  the  judicial  arranKement  at  that  time,  two  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  together  with  the  District  Judge,  were  required  to  hold  a 
session  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  each  district  once  a  year.  McAlister  had  of  course 
attended  these  sittings  of  the  Circuit  Court,  and  teing  Diatriet  Attorney  at  the 
time,  had  heen  thrown  with  them  professionally. 
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( Addressed)  The  President  of  the  United  States 

Philadelphia 

(Indorsed)  From 

Mathw.  McAllester  Esq 
10.  June  1796 

Savannah  July  25th  1796 
Sir, 

I  did  myself  the  honor  of  writing  to  you  on  the  10th 
ulto.  stating  that  I  had  reason  to  suppose  the  Judge  of 
this  District  intended  to  resign  his  commission  and  at 
the  same  time  took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  my  inclina¬ 
tion  to  succeed  to  that  office  should  I  be  considered  com¬ 
petent  to  the  duties  of  it.  Since  then  the  Judge  has  in¬ 
formed  me  that  he  has  communicated  his  desire  that  his 
resignation  be  dated  from  the  fist  of  September  next. 

Lest  my  former  Letter  should  not  have  been  received, 
I  again  beg  leave  to  repeat  my  wish  should  it  meet  your 
approbation. 

If  necessary  Sir,  I  must  refer  you  to  the  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  who  have  occa¬ 
sionally  been  this  way.^® 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 
Sir 

with  Sentiments  of  the  highest 
respect  &  esteem 

your  most  obdt.  Servant 

Matt:  McAllister 

The  President  of  the  United  States 

(Addressed)  Free 

George  Washington 
President  of  the 

United  States 

Philadelphia 

16  Justice!  BUir.  Rutledse.  CushiuK.  and  Iredell  had  each  been  in  attend, 
anee  at  the  Circuit  Court  at  Savannah. 
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(Indorsed)  From 

Matthw  McAllister 
25th  July  1796 

Savannah  August  1st  1796 
Sir, 

You  will  pardon  me  for  the  liberty  I  have  taken  of 
troubling  you  on  this  occasion  without  the  pleasure  of 
being  personally  known  to  you. 

The  Judge  of  this  District  informs  me  that  he  has 
communicated  his  intention  of  resigning  on  the  1st.  of 
Septr  next.  It  is  my  wish  to  succeed  to  that  office  should 
I  be  considered  competent  to  the  duties  of  it. 

After  taking  the  usual  degree  at  Princeton  College 
in  1778  I  read  Law  four  years  and  have  been  in  practice 
without  interruption  for  thirteen —  Three  of  which  time 
I  was  the  Atty  GenU  of  this  State  and  have  been  the  Atty 
for  this  District  since  the  organization  of  the  National 
Government. 

As  the  president  may  probably  be  at  Mount  Vernon, 
I  conceived  there  would  be  no  impropriety  in  letting  my 
intentions  be  known  at  the  Seat  of  Government. 

For  information  relative  to  my  pretensions  I  know  of 
no  better  fountain  than  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  to  whom  (if  proper).  Sir,  I  beg 
leave  to  refer —  I  would  likewise  mention  Judge  Pendle¬ 
ton  who  informs  me  he  will  be  in  Philada,  on  the  1st 
Septr.  he  commenced  practice  with  me  in  this  State. 

I  have  not  mentioned  this  matter  to  any  of  our  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  who  may  now  be  in  Philada.  The  dis¬ 
tracted  condition  of  our  State  would  lead  me  not  to  wish 
the  interference  of  any  partial  State  influence  were  I 
even  persuaded  that  such  interference  could  in  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  an  Appointment  of  this  nature  have  any  effect. 
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Should  the  information  you  may  receive  enable  you 
to  forward  my  inclination  in  this  regard,  I  shall  have  no 
doubt  of  your  good  offices  in  my  favor. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  Sir,  with  Sentiments 
of  much  respect 

Your  most  obedient  Servant 

Matt.  Mc.Allister 

Honble 

Timothy  Pickering  —  Secretary  of  State 
(Addressed)  The  HonWe 

Timothy  Pickering  Esqr. 

Secretary  of  State 

Philada. 

(Indorsed)  1796 

Matthew  McAllister  Esq 
Savannah  Augt.  1st  1796 
reed  Sept.  2d 

He  desires  the  office  of  District 
Judge  of  Georgia 

Savannah  Georgia  8th  Aug.  1796 
Sir 

Mr.  Pendleton,  district  Judge  of  this  State,  having 
removed  with  his  Family,  to  reside  in  New  York,  of  Con¬ 
sequence  intends  resigning  his  office. 

Amongst  the  applications,  that  may  be  made  for  the 
appointment.  It  is  with  great  deference.  Sir,  that  I  am 
emboldened  to  add  to  the  Number,  that  may  Solicit  you 
on  this  occasion.  If  my  Situation  and  Character  be  such, 
as  to  warrant  me  in  the  Application,  I  flatter  myself  that 
altho  not  having  the  Honour,  probably  of  being  much 
known  to,  or  heard  of,  by  you.  Yet,  the  result  of  your 
enquiries,  I  trust,  cannot  but  terminate  in  my  flavor. 

As  a  native  of  this  State,  whose  Grand  Father^*  and 
ffamily,  were  amongst  the  first  to  Migrate  and  Settle  in 

16  This  sruidfstber  was  WilHsm  Stephens,  once  president  of  the  Colony 
of  Georsis. 
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Georgia  —  I  cannot  but  feel,  for  its  Welfare  and  Dignity. 

Being  early  Brought  up  in  the  Study  of  the  Law,  in 
this  Country,  I  had  the  good  Fortune,  previous  to  the 
revolution,  to  profit  myself,  by  obtaining,  a  more  General 
knowledge  of  the  profession,  by  Study  in  the  Inns  of 
Court,  attached  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  returning,  en¬ 
tered  into  a  Liberal  practice.  Shared  the  Vicissitudes  of 
Fortune,  with  my  Country,  during  its  Greatest  Troubles, 
and  have  now  the  happiness  to  see  it  Flourish. 

If  the  enjoyment  of  Legislative,  and  other  Appoint¬ 
ments  by  the  people,  and  that  too,  unsolicited,  are  marks 
of  Confidence,  it  is  with  flattering  truth,  I  can  assert,  I 
have  a  full  share,  as  well  of  the  public,  as  private  Testi¬ 
mony  of  my  Fellow  Citizens.  Under  the  protection  of 
providence,  my  circumstances  are  tolerably  easy,  but 
feeling  a  strong  desire,  to  be  of  Service  to  my  common 
Country,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  trespass  on  your  time, 
by  craving  the  Appointment  now  about  to  be  vacant. 


If  then.  Sir,  in  the  exercise  of  your  correct  Judgment, 
in  the  appointment  of  a  Judge  of  this  District,  it  shall 
occur  to  you,  that  my  services  may  be  adequate,  it  will 
not  only  be  considered  by  me,  amongst  the  first  of  Honors 
—  and  that  very  much  heightened,  by  receiving  it  from 
your  hands,  with  sentiments,  of  very  high  respect 

I  am  Sir 


Yr.  very  obt  sert. 

Wm.  Stephens” 


The  President 

United  States 

(Addressed)  The  President 


of  the 

United  States 


17  While  Judice  Stephens  did  not  receive  this  appointment,  he  was  named 
as  the  successor  of  the  one  who  was,  and  served  as  District  Judge  from  October 
22,  1801,  until  his  death  on  August  6,  1819. 
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(Indorsed)  From 

Mr  Willm.  Stephens 
8th  Aug.  1796 

Philadelphia 
6th ;  Septr,.  1796 

Sir, 

Mr  Nathaniel  Pendleton  late  District  Judge  of 
Georgia  having  quitted  that  State  and  as  it  is  understood 
resigned  his  Commission  at  the  request  of  Mr  William 
Stephens  of  Savannah  I  pray  leave  to  mention  him  to 
your  Excellency  as  a  Candidate  for  the  Vacant  Seat  on 
the  District  Bench  — 

I  have  known  Mr  Stephens  intimately  from  my  early 
youth  and  with  pleasure  offer  you  assurances  of  his  great 
Probity  and  respectability  —  I  am  certain  he  is  as  well 
informed  and  as  Sound  a  Lawyer  as  any  at  Present  in 
the  State  of  Georgia  Altho’  he  is  not  perhaps  so  eminent 
as  a  Speaking  Counsel  at  the  Bar 

Mr  Stephens  Studied  with  a  Gentleman  of  great 
Ability  and  afterwards  had  the  Advantage  of  three  or 
four  Years  Attendance  at  Westminster  Hall  —  From  his 
length  of  practice  at  the  Georgia  Bar  he  has  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  Maturing  Opinions  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
on  every  occasion  pursuing  the  Uncertain  guide  of  In¬ 
dividual  Immagination  —  and  rejecting  precedents  and 
long  established  and  Approved  Law,  to  be  taking  up  new 
and  Undigested  Opinions  Call  them  Principles  &  fly  in 
the  face  of  all  Authority  and  received  Law  which  I  can 
Assure  you  is  not  unfrequent  in  this  day  of  Innovation 
Mr  Stephens  has  heretofore  filled  the  Offices  of  Attor¬ 
ney  General  and  of  Chief  Judge  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
and  is  at  this  time  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court^^  of  that 

18  While  we  had  a  Chief  Justice,  and  Judge  Stephens  filled  that  oflBee, 
we  had  no  Supreme  Court.  The  Chief  Justice,  in  colonial  days,  during  the 
Revolution,  and  for  a  while  afterwards,  presided  over  our  highest  court.  It  was 
a  nisi  prins  court,  but  was  never  called  the  Supreme  Court.  He  was  called  Chief 
Justice  from  the  fact  that  there  were  four  assistant  judges  in  each  county  who 
sat  with  him.  These  assistants  or  associate  judges,  were  usually  laymen. 
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State  and  no  man  in  Georgia  has  a  greater  Weight  of 
Character 

I  take  leave  further  to  mention  that  Mr  Stephens  is 
a  native  of  Georgia  Son  of  one  of  the  Original  Settlers 
under  the  Trustees  of  the  Province  of  Georgia  and  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  a  very  respectable  English  family  —  At  the 
Commencement  of  the  Revolution  he  chose  to  relinquish 
former  very  flattering  offers  &  prospects  in  England  and 
under  that  Government  —  (when  from  his  near  relation¬ 
ship  to  an  English  Baronet^*  of  a  very  wealthy  &  Antient 
family  with  Considerable  parliamentary  Interest  his  Suc¬ 
cess  was  Considered  as  Certain)  to  take  part  with  his 
Countrymen  —  I  also  know  Mr  Stephens  to  be  a  real 
friend  to  order  &  good  Government  in  the  United  States 
I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  the  length  of  this  Letter 
but  in  obeying  the  request  of  Mr  Stephens  to  Present  him 
to  the  Notice  of  the  President  I  felt  it  a  duty  to  my  friend 
to  State  fully  his  Pretensions  to  the  Offlce  he  Sollicits 
and  My  own  knowledge  of  his  Character  &  Ability  to 
fulfill  the  duties  of  the  Appointment  shou’d  he  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  obtain  it  —  With  the  greatest  Esteem 
and  respect 
I  am 

Your  Excellency’s 
Most  Obedt 

&  Most  Humle  Servt 

Jacob  Read 

The  President 

of  the  United  States 
(Indorsed)  From 

Jacob  Read 
6  Sep:  1796 


19  The  paternal  sreat-Krandfather  of  Judge  Stephens  was  Sir  William 
Stephens,  Baronet.  He  served  for  many  years  in  Parliament  and  was  residing 
on  the  of  Wight,  as  Vice  Governor,  when  William  Stephens,  his  son,  who 
foliowed  Oglethorpe  to  Georgia,  and  became  president  of  the  colony,  was  born. 
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recommends.  Wm. 

Stephens  of  Savannah 
to  be  Dist:  Judge  of 
Georgia 

Augusta,  20  August,  1796 
Sir, 

I  have  lately  been  advised  that  Judge  Pendleton  has 
left  this  State,  and  that  the  Office  of  District  Judge,  in 
this  District,  will,  of  course,  become  vacant.  Indeed,  I 
had  intimations  that  this  would  be  the  case  before,  and 
whilst  I  was  at  Philadelphia;  and  the  letter  I  took  the 
liberty  of  writing  to  you,  previous  to  my  leaving  that 
place,  had  this  event  in  contemplation. —  Should  my 
application  meet  your  approval,  and  the  nomination  take 
place,  my  situation  in  life  will  be  bettered;  and  I  trust, 
the  public  and  individual  Justice  be  satisfied. —  My  resi¬ 
dence  will  be  in  Savannah,  necessarily,  on  account  of  the 
admiralty  supervision. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  embrace  the  present  occasion  of 
congratulating  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  the 
restoration  of  that  public  confidence,  so  essential  in  the 
Government  of  free  States.  A  confidence  that  was  stag¬ 
gered  for  the  moment  by  the  remains  of  prejudices  deeply 
imbibed  against  a  Nation  during  the  convulsions  of  a 
great  Revolution ;  and  which  inspired  involuntary  horror 
at  any  Treaty  of  Amity  with  her.  But  reflection  and  ex¬ 
perience  have  already  opened  the  doors  of  Discernment 
and  good  sense  in  the  minds  of  the  people;  and  the  Treaty 
which  has  been  made  is  beginning  to  be  considered  as  an 
auspicious  aera  in  the  history  of  the  United  States:  by 
its  power  of  preserving  the  blessings  of  Peace,  and  sub¬ 
duing  the  prejudices  of  men. 
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Undoubtedly,  Sir,  I  wish  you  much  health.  Tranquil¬ 
ity  will  follow  of  course.  For  I  am,  with  great  attach¬ 
ment  and  Respect, 


Your  most  Obt.  Sevt 


The  President  of  the 
United-States 


Geo  Walton 


(Addressed)  George  Washington 
President  of  the 
United  States 

(Indorsed)  From 

Geo  Walton 
20  August  1796 
soliciting  the  Dist. 

Judgeship  of  Georgia 

Savannah  July  the  25th  1796 


Sir 


Having  been  informed  that  Judge  Pendleton  has  for¬ 
warded  to  you  the  resignation  of  his  office  as  Judge  of 
the  district  of  Georgia  I  take  the  liberty  of  proposing 
myself  to  your  Excellency  as  a  candidate  for  that  office. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 
Your  Excellency’s 

obedt.  huble  servt. 

Josh:  Clay  junrw 

His  Excely. 

George  Washington  esqr. 

(Addressed)  His  Excelly 

George  Washington 
President 
of  the 

United  States 


20  If  one  kaa  to  apply  for  judicial  office,  ia  not  thia  letter  a  model  T 
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(Indorsed)  [From] 

Mr  Joseph  Clay 
25th  July  1796 

1796 


Charleston  S.  Carol.  August  6 

Dear  Sir 

The  kindness  which  I  experienced  at  Your  hands  in 
calling  me  unsolicited  to  an  office  of  Trust,  and  in  be¬ 
stowing  a  liberal  approbation  of  my  conduct  in  that  office, 
emboldens  me  to  make  application  to  you  on  the  behalf 
of  a  friend  and  a  man  of  worth,  who  is  desirous  to  be 
honored  with  your  Confidence.  It  is  understood  that  Mr. 
Justice  Pendleton  is  about  to  resign  the  office  of  District 
Judge  of  the  State  of  Georgia — 


Mr.  Joseph  Clay  Junr;  of  Georgia,  is  disposed  to  be  a 
Candidate  for  that  Office,  and  he  is  desirous  that  this 
inclination  should  be  made  known  to  you.  He  is  not  will¬ 
ing  to  obtain  that  by  solicitation,  to  wch:  his  general 
character  may  not  be  deemed  to  entitle  him.  Yet  he  ap¬ 
prehends  that  the  privacy  which  he  has  heretofore  culti¬ 
vated,  may  have  prevented  your  obtaining  much  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  Character  —  Under  these  Circumstances  I 
venture  to  assure  you  from  long  &  Intimate  acquaintance 
with  him,  that  he  is  distinguished  for  uniting  a  sound 
Judgment  with  firm  Integrity,  and  mild  amiable  manners. 
He  is  also  eminent  in  his  profession. 

Thus  much  I  have  said,  because  to  have  said  less 
would  have  been  less  than  the  truth  —  to  say  more  might 
be  deemed  to  proceed  from  my  friendship. 


I  owe  an  apology  for  Interfering  in  relation  to  an  ap¬ 
pointment  in  another  State  —  Should  it  be  deemed  Im¬ 
proper,  I  hope  I  may  find  Shelter  in  the  purity  of  my 
motive.  Perhaps  too  afflicted  as  that  State  is  by  violent 
parties,  the  estimation  in  which  a  Gentleman  is  held  in  a 
neighbouring  State,  may  be  deemed  valuable  Informa¬ 
tion,  in  forming  a  Judgment  of  Character.  In  this  re- 
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spect  the  testimony  of  Carolina  would  be  favorable  to 
Mr.  Clay :  He  is  greatly  respected  by  all  the  Carolinians 
who  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing  him. 


I  remain  Dear  Sir 

with  the  greatest  respect 
and  most  Affect:  Attachment 
Your  most  Ob.  sevt. 

Henry  Wm.  DeSaussure*^ 
(Addressed)  The  President  of  the 
United  States 
(Indorsed)  From 

Henry  Wm.  De  Saussure 
6  Augt  1796 

recomg.  Mr  Jos.  Clay  Jr 
to  be  Dist.  Judge 
of  Georgia. 

Long  Branch  August  1796 


Sir 


I  am  just  informed  that  the  office  of  District  Judge 
in  the  State  of  Georgia  is  become  vacant  by  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Judge  Pendleton. 

It  is  a  trust  on  which  the  good  order  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  the  satisfaction  of  the  people,  so  much 
depends,  that  I  cannot  forbear  to  express  my  opinion  and 
wishes  on  the  subject  of  filling  that  vacancy.  The  State 
is  at  this  time  unhappily  in  a  situation  to  make  it  more 
than  commonly  difficult  to  collect  that  satisfactory  infor¬ 
mation  which  is  desirable  in  making  such  appointments. 
I  submit  my  opinion  with  the  expectation  that  it  may  be 
compared  and  crossed  by  the  information  and  opinions 
received  from  others  that  a  proper  result  may  more  read¬ 
ily  be  seen. 

21  This  is  the  sreat  Carolinian  who  is  best  known  as  “Chaneellor  De- 
Saussure."  He  was  by  WashinKton  made  Director  of  the  Mint.  He  resigned 
in  1796,  bearing  with  him  the  expression  of  the  President’s  satisfaction  with  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  and  his  regrets  at  his  retirement.  It  is  to  this  which  he 
doubtless  refers  in  the  first  part  of  his  letters.  (O'Neal,  Bench  and  Bar  o1  South 
Carolina,  toL  1,  p.  246.) 


I 
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Since  the  death  of  the  late  Judge  Houstoun,**  of  which 
I  am  just  informed,  who  had  very  respectable  recommen¬ 
dations  to  that  office  when  the  first  appointment  was 
made,  my  opinion  is  that  Joseph  Clay  Jr  Esqr  is  the  per¬ 
son  most  proper  to  be  appointed  to  the  office.  His  name 
has  been  before  brought  into  the  view  of  the  President, 
if  I  mistake  not,  by  a  unanimous  recommendation  from 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  that  State,  for  the 
appointment  of  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
at  the  time  when  the  late  Mr  Bradford  was  appointed. 
Their  unanimous  opinion  at  that  time  is  perhaps  a  strong¬ 
er  testimony  in  his  favor,  than  can  at  this  time  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  any  one.  I  have  intimately  known  him  for 
many  years,  and  have  known  few  persons  who  have 
possessed  so  great  a  share  of  my  respect.  He  is  a  native 
of  Savannah,  of  the  most  respectable  connexions.  He 
received  a  regular  education  at  Princeton  College.  I 
have  often  heard  Dr  Witherspoon  and  Dr  Smith  observe 
that  they  had  known  few  superior  to  him  at  that  College. 
He  received  his  law  education  under  Dr  Wythe  at  Wil- 
liamsburgh  in  Virginia.  His  natural  talents  are  very 
distinguishing.  His  virtues  and  moral  character  have 
been  uncommonly  respected  from  his  childhood.  He  has 
been  a  steady  friend  to  the  present  form  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States;  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  dis¬ 
charge  the  duties  of  a  Judge  in  a  manner  to  reflect  dig¬ 
nity  on  the  government  and  to  procure  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  people.  With  great  respect 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 
Sir  your  obedient  Servant 

Abr  Baldwin** 

22  John  HouBton,  one  of  the  two  distintruished  sons  of  Sir  Patrick  Hou8> 
ton.  John  Houston  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congresa,  Governor,  and 
the  first  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Georgia  after  the  State  government  was 
organized  pursuant  to  tte  Federal  Constitution.  He  died  at  White  Bluff  near 
Savannah.  July  20,  1796. 

2S  Baldwin,  when  this  letter  was  written,  was  a  Representative  in 
Congress. 
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The  President  of  the  United  States 
(Indorsed)  From 

Abrahm  Baldwin  Esq 
Ausr<—  1796 

(In  'pencil  in  another  hand) 
Joseph  Clay  Jr 
Philadelphia  10th 

August  1796 
Sir, 

I  take  the  Liberty  to  enclose  you  a  Letter  from  Mr. 
Clay,  who  is  a  Candidate  for  the  appointment  of  District 
Judge  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  which  he  has  been  in¬ 
formed  is  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Judge  Pendleton. 

Mr.  Clay  is  a  Man  of  Honour  and  Virtue,  and  I  have 
reason  to  think  that  he  is  well  qualified  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  for  which  he  is  a  Candidate,  but  as  he  is  a  distant 
connection  of  mine  it  is  probable  that  I  may  overrate  his 
Merit  on  this  occasion 

I  have  the  Honour  to  be,  with  great  respect, 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient 
humble  servant. 

The  President  Jos.  Habersham^ 

of  the  United  States 
(Addressed)  The  President 

of  the  United  States 

Mount  Vernon 

(Indorsed)  From 

Josh  Habersham  Esq, 

Ist  August  1796 
favor  of 
Joseph  Clay  jun 

24  Habersham  was  WaahinKton’s  Poetmaster  General  at  this  time.  Judse 
Clay's  father,  Joseph  Clay,  Sr.,  was  first  cousin  of  Hr.  Habersham,  his  grand* 
father,  Ralph  Clay,  having  married  a  sister  of  James  Habersham.  Mr.  Clay  was 
appointed  District  Judge  by  Washington  to  succeed  Judge  Pendleton  who  had 
resigned.  Judge  Clay  himself  resigned  in  1801  to  accept  an  appointment  from 
Jefferson  as  Circuit  Judge  under  the  so-called  “Midnight  Judges  Bill"  of  the 
Adams  administration. 
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By  Thomas  Robson  Hay 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

In  the  spring  of  1863,  General  U.  S.  Grant  was  threat¬ 
ening  Vicksburg,  on  the  Mississippi,  with  superior  forces. 
This  same  situation  existed  between  the  armies  of  Gen¬ 
eral  W.  S.  Rosecrans  and  General  Braxton  Bragg,  who 
still  faced  each  other  in  middle  Tennessee  after  the  bloody 
New  Year’s  battle  of  Murfreesboro. 

General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  recuperated  from  his 
severe  wound  received  at  Seven  Pines,  near  Richmond, 
Virginia,  in  May,  1862,  had  been  assigned  to  the  difficult 
task  of  commanding  Bragg  in  middle  Tennessee  and  also 
the  Confederate  forces  under  General  J.  C.  Pemberton, 
facing  Grant  in  the  Vicksburg  area.^  In  point  of  fact, 
however,  he  commanded  neither.  Both  Bragg  and  Pem¬ 
berton  took  their  cues  from  President  Jefferson  Davis 
and  the  Richmond  authorities,  only  recognizing  John¬ 
ston  as  an  adviser  and  as  one  who  might  suggest  rather 
than  as  a  superior  officer  and  commander.  This  anoma¬ 
lous  and  roving  commission  of  Johnston’s  was  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  no  one  and,  in  the  end,  Johnston  was  neither  able 
to  save  Pemberton  and  Vicksburg,  nor  was  he  able  to  pro¬ 
tect  Bragg  from  the  results  of  his  own  errors  of  judgment 
and  commission,  and  to  avert  from  him  ultimate  defeat 
and  disaster. 

One  of  General  Johnston’s  initial  acts  on  assuming 
command  was  to  point  out  to  President  Davis  and  his 
advisers  the  practical  impossibility  of  simultaneously 
carrying  on  successful  operations  in  both  fields  with  the 
forces  available,  and  to  recommend  a  concentration  either 

1  Special  Orders  No.  276,  Richmond,  Va.,  Nov.  24,  l?62.  The  War  of  the 
Rebellion:  A  Comvilation  of  the  Official  Reeordt  of  the  Union  and  Confederate 
Armiee,  20,  part  2:428.  Henceforth  cited  as  O.  R.  Note — All  citations  relate  to 
the  first  series  unless  otherwise  stated. 
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in  Tennessee  or  on  the  Mississippi,  preferably  in 
Mississippi.  It  was  Johnston’s  suggestion  that  the  Con¬ 
federate  troops  in  the  Trans-Mississippi,  under  General 
T.  H.  Holmes,  cross  over  to  the  east  bank  of  the  river 
and  unite  with  General  Pemberton’s  forces  in  a  move¬ 
ment  against  Grant,  Bragg  meanwhile  holding  Rosecrans 
in  position,  while  at  the  same  time  co-operating,  so  far 
as  possible,  with  Pemberton.  General  Johnston  would 
command  and  direct  the  combined  movement.  He  pre¬ 
dicted  that  an  attempt  to  hold  Tennessee  and  the  line  of 
the  Mississippi,  without  a  concentration  of  forces  in 
either  area,  would  result  in  the  loss  of  both.  A  quick 
concentration  in  either  locality  and  an  aggressive  forward 
movement  could  not  but  be  rewarded  with  success.^  But 
Johnston’s  plan  was  not  acted  on  and  his  “suggestion 
was  not  adopted  nor  noticed.”* 

Bragg’s  command  had  been  weakened,  just  before 
the  battle  of  Murfreesboro,  by  the  transfer  of  General 
C.  L.  Stevenson’s  division  from  East  Tennessee  to  the 
Mississippi.^  On  May  23,  1863,  this  transfer  was  con¬ 
tinued  by  detaching  Breckinridge’s  division  and  sending 
it  to  operate  with  the  forces  under  Pemberton.®  This  de¬ 
tachment  was  in  itself  too  small  to  be  of  much  use  against 
Grant,  but  its  removal  too  greatly  weakened  Bragg  to 
enable  him  to  hope  successfully  to  meet  and  oppose  the 
impending  advance  of  Rosecrans’s  army.  The  result  of 
the  operations  as  carried  out  is  a  matter  of  history. 
Vicksburg,  and  with  it  the  control  of  any  part  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  was  lost  in  July,  and  by  the  end  of 
November,  Tennessee,  too,  had  been  irretrievably  lost. 

2  Johnston  to  Cooper,  Noy.  24,  1862,  O.  R.  20,  part  2 :424 ;  Johnston  to 
Davis,  Dec.  22.  1862,  Ibid.  :459. 

5  Cooper  to  Johnston,  Dec.  8,  1862,  O.  R.  17,  part  2:777;  Johnston  to 
Cooper,  Dec.  6,  1862,  O.  R.  20,  part  2:441;  Davis  to  Johnston,  March  6,  1863, 
O.  R.  62,  part  2:480;  J.  E.  Johnston.  Narrative  of  Military  OperatUme,  148-60. 

4  Special  Orders  No.  66.  Dept.  No.  2,  Dec.  18,  1862,  O.  R.  20,  part  2:468; 
Johnston  to  Davis,  Dec.S,  1862,  Ibid.  :486 ;  Johnston  to  Davis,  Dm.  22,  1862, 
Ibid.  :460;  Davis  to  Johnston,  Jan.  8,  1868,  O.  R.  62,  part  2:404. 

6  Hardee  to  Breckinridge,  May  28,  1868,  O.  R.  28,  part  2 :849. 
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Hampered  by  interrupted  communications,  with  re¬ 
sulting  scarcity  of  food,  and  by  the  unseasonable  weather 
and  the  impassable  condition  of  the  roads,  Rosecrans, 
harassed  by  the  authorities  in  Washington,  did  what  he 
could  to  get  his  army  in  shape  to  take  the  held.  Bragg, 
as  noted,  detached  troops  to  assist  the  hard-pressed  Con¬ 
federates  in  Mississippi,  and  it  was  with  a  view  to  pre¬ 
venting  a  continuance  of  this  transfer  that  Rosecrans 
determined  to  move.  He  hoped  to  be  able  to  avoid  a  gen¬ 
eral  engagement  until  he  could  join  with  Grant,  but  this 
was  not  to  be. 

As  summer  approached,  making  the  roads  passable, 
and  after  having  accumulated  sufficient  supplies,  re-or¬ 
ganized  and  re-fitted  his  army,  and  formed  an  adequate 
cavalry  force,  Rosecrans,  on  June  24,  1863,  moved  out 
from  Murfreesboro.  His  force  consisted  of  the  14th 
Corps,  commanded  by  that  fine  soldier  and  sterling  leader, 
General  George  H.  Thomas,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  more; 
the  20th  Corps,  commanded  by  General  A.  McD.  McCook, 
one  of  the  fighting  McCooks  of  Ohio;  the  21st  Corps, 
commanded  by  General  T.  L.  Crittenden,  a  son  of  Senator 
J.  J.  Crittenden  of  Kentucky;  the  Reserve  Corps,  com¬ 
manded  by  General  Gordon  Granger;  and  the  Cavalry 
Corps,  commanded  by  General  Robert  B.  Mitchell.  At 
the  time  of  the  advance  Rosecrans’s  army  mustered  an 
“aggregate  present  for  duty”  of  some  100,000  men,  of 
whom  not  over  15,000  were  stationed  in  west  Tennessee.® 

To  oppose  this  force,  Bragg  had  under  his  command, 
at  and  about  Tullahoma,  an  army  of  some  45,000  men, 
divided  into  two  army  corps,  commanded  respectively  by 
Generals  Leonidas  Polk,  the  Bishop-General,  and  William 
J.  Hardee,  the  “Old  Reliable”  of  the  western  army.  The 
cavalry  was  commanded  by  General  Joseph  Wheeler.’  A 

6  “Abstract  from  returns.  Department  of  the  Cumberland  for  month  of 
May,  1868,”  O.  R.  28,  part  2:879. 

7  ’‘Abstract  from  returns.  Army  of  Tennessee,”  June  10,  1868,  Ibid.  :878. 
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force  of  some  16,000  men  was  available  for  call,  in  case 
of  extreme  emergency,  from  East  Tennessee.®  But  no 
re-enforcements  could  be  expected  from  Mississippi,  and 
the  Richmond  authorities,  in  spite  of  General  Johnston’s 
repeated  urgings,®  had  declined  to  send  any  troops,  some 
5,000  men,  from  western  Virginia.^® 

As  General  Rosecrans  was  informed  that  General 
Bragg  intended  to  fight  him  from  his  intrenchments  at 
Shelbyville,  northwest  of  Tullahoma,  and  in  case  of  defeat 
to  retreat  behind  his  strong  fortifications  at  Tullahoma, 
the  Federal  commander  determined  to  forego  such  a  cost¬ 
ly  and  difficult  undertaking  and  to  render  these  fortified 
places  useless,  if  possible,  by  turning  the  Confederate 
right  and  gaining  the  railroad  crossing  at  the  Elk  River, 
in  the  rear  of  Tullahoma.”  By  this  means  it  might  be 
possible  to  maneuver  Bragg  back  upon  Chattanooga  and 
out  of  it  without  a  battle.  The  first  step  looking  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  result  was  well  taken  and  the 
advance  well  timed  and  skillfully  executed.  The  cavalry, 
under  General  D.  S.  Stanley,  made  a  bold  movement 
against  Shelbyville,  creating  the  impression  of  a  general 
advance  in  that  direction  and  thus  absorbing  Bragg’s 
attention.  The  main  body  of  the  Federal  army  moved  in 
force  on  Hoover’s  and  Liberty  Gaps,  at  which  points 
were  then  stationed  General  A.  P.  Stewart’s  division  of 
Polk’s  corps  and  General  P.  R.  Cleburne’s  division  of 
Hardee’s  corps.  As  they  were  too  weak  successfully  to 
oppose  this  advance,  and  for  fear  of  being  cut  off,  these 
troops  retired  and,  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  June,  Cle¬ 
burne’s  command  arrived  at  Tullahoma  and  went  into 

8  "Abstract  from  returns.  Department  of  East  Tennessee,  May  31.  1863," 
Ibid.  :865. 

9  Johnston  to  Seddon.  Feb.  25,  1863,  O.  R.  23,  part  2:647  ;  Donelson  to 
Johnston.  March  1.  1863,  Ibid.  :655 :  Johnston  to  Seddon,  March  2,  1863,  Ibid. 
:656 :  Johnston  to  Polk,  March  3,  1863,  Ibid.  :659 ;  Johnston  to  Seddon,  March 
12,  1863,  Ibid.  :684 ;  Cooper  to  Donelson,  March  17,  1863,  Ibid.  :705 ;  Donelson  to 
Johnston,  April  1,  1863,  Ibid.  :735 ;  and  IT. 

10  “Abstract  of  returns  from  General  Humphrey  Marshall’s  command, 
Feb.  18,  1868",  Ibid.  :688. 

11  Rosecrans  Report.  O.  R.  23,  part  1 :404-5 ;  D.  S.  Stanley,  Memoirs, 

188if. 
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bivouac.  The  Federal  forces  concentrated  at  Manchester, 
twelve  miles  northeast  of  Tullahoma.  In  spite  of  the 
heavy  rains  and  “bottomless”  roads,  Rosecrans  lost  no 
time  in  pressing  his  advantage,  by  immediately  despatch¬ 
ing  strong  forces  to  seize  the  crossing  of  the  Elk  River. 
Bragg,  lest  he  be  cut  off,  again  put  his  army  in  retreat 
toward  Chattanooga.  Cleburne’s  command  crossed  the 
Elk  River  and  bivouacked  at  University  Place,  now  Sewa- 
nee  College,  on  the  night  of  July  4.  By  July  6  Bragg’s 
army  had  retired  to  the  vicinity  of  'Tyner’s  Station,  a  few 
miles  to  the  east  of  Chattanooga,  there  to  await  develop¬ 
ments,  Rosecrans  likewise  halting  to  consider  carefully 
his  future  course  of  action. 

Thus  in  a  short  campaign  of  nine  days  from  June  24 
to  July  3, 1863,  by  skillful  employment  of  his  numerically 
superior  forces  and  without  a  battle,  Rosecrans  had 
driven  Bragg  from  middle  Tennessee.  On  the  withdraw¬ 
al  of  General  Simon  B.  Buckner’s  troops  from  East  Ten¬ 
nessee  to  re-enforce  Bragg,  the  Federals,  under  General 
A.  E.  Burnside,  moved  into  Knoxville.  Much  good  at  a 
small  loss  had  been  accomplished  by  the  Federal  com¬ 
mander’s  skillful  maneuvers.  In  the  same  week  with 
Rosecrans’s  success.  Grant  entered  Vicksburg  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  surrender  of  its  garrison,  and  Lee,  after  Get¬ 
tysburg,  had  begun  his  return  to  Virginia.  General 
Johnston’s  warning  and  prophecy  had  been  verified  and 
fulfilled.  Both  the  Mississippi  and  the  territory  west  of 
it,  and  Tennessee,  were  lost  to  the  Confederacy,  never  to 
be  permanently  regained.  The  people  of  the  North,  elated 
with  these  simultaneous  and  unexpected  successes,  looked 
on  with  eager  expectations. 

Meanwhile,  in  Bragg’s  army,  several  changes  of  im¬ 
portance  took  place.  On  the  14th  of  July,  General  W.  J. 
Hardee,  probably  the  most  reliable  and  the  most  aggress¬ 
ive  corps  commander  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  was  re¬ 
lieved  of  his  command  and  ordered  to  proceed  to  Missis- 
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sippi  and  report  to  General  J.  E.  Johnston,  to  assist  in 
opposing  Grant’s  victorious  advance  from  Vicksburg.^* 
On  the  19th,  General  D.  H.  Hill,  who  had  served  with  dis¬ 
tinction  under  Lee  in  Virginia  and  later  in  command  of 
the  Department  of  North  Carolina,  was  promoted  and 
ordered  to  report  to  General  Bragg  for  assignment  to 
the  position  vacated  by  Hardee’s  transfer.^*  General  Hill 
arrived  and  assumed  command  on  July  24. 

The  country  around  Chattanooga  is  quite  mountain¬ 
ous  and  difficult,  and  after  Rosecrans’s  arrival,  he  spent 
over  a  month  in  securing  his  lines  of  communication,  in 
getting  up  supplies,  and  in  evolving  a  plan  whereby  he 
could  force  Bragg  out  of  Chattanooga.  Although  other 
less  difficult  avenues  of  approach  were  open  to  him,  he 
decided  to  move  by  the  most  difficult :  1st,  because  it  was 
the  way  in  which  he  would  be  least  expected  to  advance ; 
2d,  because,  by  so  moving,  he  could  strike  directly  at 
Dalton,  Georgia,  to  the  south  of  Chattanooga  and  on 
Bragg’s  line  of  communication  to  Atlanta  and  the  lower 
South;  and,  3d,  because  such  a  move,  while  threatening 
Bragg  at  vital  points,  would  afford  ample  protection  to 
the  Federal  base  at  Stevenson,  Alabama.^^  The  more 
effectively  to  deceive  Bragg,  Rosecrans  kept  the  left  wing 
of  his  army  stationed  on  a  northeast  and  southwest  line, 
thrown  out  to  the  north  of  Chattanooga  so  as  to  menace 
that  place,  while  the  bulk  of  his  army  moved  to  the  south 
and  west  and  marched  over  the  Raccoon  Mountains. 

On  August  21  Cleburne’s  division  of  Hill’s  corps  had 
been  moved  over  to  Harrison’s  Landing  on  the  Tennessee 
River,  to  the  north  of  Chattanooga,  to  prevent  the  Fed¬ 
eral  troops  from  crossing  at  that  point,  but  on  the  30th 
it  was  learned  that  McCook’s  and  Thomas’s  corps,  of 

12  Seddon  to  BrasE.  July  14.  1868.  O.  R.  28.  part  2:908. 

18  Special  Orders  No.  166.  Richmond.  Va..  July  18.  1868.  O.  R.  28.  part 
2:908;  Special  Orders.  No.  162.  Army  of  Tennessee.  July  19.  1868.  Ibid.  :918. 

14  Rosecrans  Report.  O.  R.  28.  part  1:404-6;  John  Fiske.  Tk*  Miuittippi 
VaUey  in  the  Civil  War.  260. 
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Rosecrans’s  army,  had  crossed  the  Tennessee  River  below 
Chattanooga  and  were  threatening  Bragg’s  rear.  By 
the  7th  of  September,  McCook  and  Thomas  had  both 
crossed  Lookout  Mountain,  some  ten  miles  east  of  and 
parallel  to  the  river.  McCook  occupied  Alpine,  south 
and  west  of  Pigeon  Mountain,  and  Thomas,  to  the  north 
of  that  i)oint,  took  possession  of  McLemore’s  Cove,  a 
narrow  valley  between  Lookout  and  Pigeon  Mountains. 
Crittenden’s  corps,  the  left  wing  of  the  Federal  army, 
had  been  moved  to  the  south  and  west  of  Chattanooga 
by  way  of  the  Sequahatchie  Valley  and  the  crossings  at 
Bridgeport,  Shell  Mound,  and  Battle  Creek,  and  was  in 
position  to  threaten  Chattanooga  while  at  the  same  time 
protecting  the  Federal  left  and  rear.  Bragg,  incredulous 
at  his  foe’s  audacity,  immediately  perceived  his  danger, 
and  seeing  that  his  communications  were  threatened  and 
that  he  was  likely  to  be  bottled  up  in  Chattanooga  unless 
he  acted  quickly,  evacuated  that  place,  and  moved  south 
to  Lafayette,  about  twenty-five  miles  distant,  at  which 
point  he  covered  the  railroad,  leading  southward,  and 
from  where  he  hoped  to  fall  heavily  upon  the  Federal 
columns  as  they  debouched  from  the  mountain  passes.  On 
the  9th  of  September,  Crittenden’s  corps  moved  into 
Chattanooga.^® 

Enclosed  earthworks  had  been  constructed  about 
Chattanooga  and  perhaps  Bragg  could  have  held  that 
place,  which  was  the  objective  point  of  the  Federal  cam¬ 
paign,  with  a  small  force,  as  his  communications  were 
direct  and  troops  could  have  been  quickly  brought  up  in 
case  of  need.  By  so  doing,  Bragg  would  have  neutralized 
Crittenden’s  corps  and  prevented  the  junction  between 
Rosecrans  and  Burnside  at  Knoxville.^®  Under  similar 
circumstances.  General  Lee  detached  General  Jubal  A. 
Early’s  division  to  hold  the  heights  of  Fredericksburg 

16  Hill’*  Report.  O.  R.  80,  pert  2:187. 

16  D.  H.  Hill,  "Chickemeuxe — The  Greet  Settle  of  the  Weet”,  ia  BattUa 
A  Ltodtrt  of  tko  CioU  War.  8:641.  Henceforth  cited  ee  HOI  in  B  A  L. 
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and  thus  neutralize  Sedgwick’s  corps,  while  he  led  the 
main  army  to  attack  Hooker  at  Chancellorsville.  Bragg, 
though  he  apparently  felt  too  weak  to  spare  even  one  di¬ 
vision,  no  doubt  knew  of  the  prospective  help  coming  from 
Virginia,  a  move  decided  on  early  in  September  and 
commenced  on  the  8th  or  9th  of  that  month,^’  and  of  the 
value  of  Chattanooga  as  a  junction  point.  In  justice  to 
Bragg,  it  should  be  noted  that  this  value  had  been  largely 
destroyed  by  the  Federal  capture  of  Cumberland  Gap  and 
the  evacuation  of  Knoxville.  Longstreet  and  his  com¬ 
mand,  coming  from  Virginia,  were  thus  forced  to  travel 
via  the  Carolinas  and  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  on  west 
to  Atlanta  and  north  to  Ringgold.^®  The  removal  of 
Bragg’s  entire  army  to  the  south  of  Chattanooga  insured 
the  junction  with  Longstreet,  and  obviated  the  possibility 
of  interference  by  a  movement  of  Federal  troops  to  the 
south  and  east  of  that  point  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
between  Chattanooga  and  Ringgold  or  Dalton. 

The  capture  of  Chattanooga  was  hailed  with  joy  by 
the  Northern  people.  It  seemed  as  though  everything  was 
at  last  going  favorably.  By  skillful  maneuvering  the  ob¬ 
jective  point  of  the  previous  eighteen  months  of  cam¬ 
paigning  had  been  attained.  But  in  the  accomplishment 
the  Federal  army  had  become  greatly  extended.  Two 
courses  were  open  to  Rosecrans :  either  to  concentrate  all 
his  forces  about  Chattanooga  and  make  it  a  starting  point 
for  future  operations,  or  the  alternative  course  of  pushing 
eastward  through  the  mountains  in  the  hope  of  cutting 
off  the  retreat  of  Bragg’s  army  and  annihilating  it.  In 
an  evil  moment  the  latter  course  was  adopted.  Duped  by 
appearances  and  misled  by  false  information,  Rosecrans 
believed  Bragg  in  precipitous  retreat.  On  the  contrary, 
Bragg  had  come  out  of  Chattanooga  full  of  fight,  in  order 

17  Lee  to  Davis,  Sept.  9,  1868,  Lee’s  Confidential  Diapatehea  to  Davia, 
1862-1866,  126.  Henceforth  cited  as  “Lee’s  Diapatckea.” ;  Lee  to  Davis,  Sept.  7, 
1863,  O.  R.  29,  part  1:706. 

18  James  Longstreet,  From  Manaaaaa  to  Appomattox,  436ff ;  Henceforth 
cited  as  “Longatreet.” ;  E.  P.  Alexander,  MUitary  Memoira  of  a  Confederata, 
454-66:  Henceforth  cited  as  Alexander. 
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to  make  secure  his  communications  and  his  junction  with 
Longstreet  and  to  find  and  defeat  his  enemy .i* 

The  situation  on  the  9th  of  September  was  as  follows : 
Of  Rosecrans’s  aimy,  General  McCook  was  at  Alpine; 
General  Thomas  was  moving  on  Lafayette,  via  Stevens 
Gap  and  McLemore’s  Cove ;  and  General  Crittenden,  leav¬ 
ing  one  brigade  to  garrison  Chattanooga,  was  moving 
south  on  the  railroad  to  Lee’s  and  Gordon’s  Mills.  The 
reserve  corps,  under  General  Gordon  Granger,  was  con¬ 
centrated  at  Bridgeport  on  the  Tennessee  River.  Of 
Bragg’s  army.  General  Hill’s  corps,  consisting  of  the  divi¬ 
sions  of  Cleburne  and  Breckinridge,  was  on  a  line  west 
of  Lafayette  and  guarding  the  passes  in  Pigeon  Mountain, 
Cleburne,  with  headquarters  at  Dug  Gap,  being  in  imme¬ 
diate  charge  of  the  troops  guarding  this  gap  and  Cat¬ 
lett’s  and  Bluebird  Gaps.  Hill  was  supported  by  General 
S.  B.  Buckner’s  corps,  consisting  of  the  troops  from  East 
Tennessee  and  A.  P.  Stewart’s  division  transferred  from 
Hill’s  corps,  and  by  General  W.  H.  T.  Walker’s  corps, 
made  up  of  two  small  divisions  recently  arrived  from 
Mississippi.  General  Polk  with  his  corps  was  at  Lee’s 
and  Gordon’s  Mills.  An  excellent  opportunity  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Bragg  to  strike  his  enemy  in  detail.  Rosecrans’s 
forces  were  so  widely  separated  that  each  corps  was  en¬ 
tirely  isolated. 

For  the  purpose  of  dealing  a  decisive  blow  at  Rose- 
crans,  Hindman’s  division  was  detached  from  Polk  and 
ordered  to  move  into  the  north  end  of  McLemore’s  Cove 
on  the  morning  of  the  10th  and  to  attack  the  Federal 
troops  there  in  fiank  and  rear,  while  Cleburne  led  his  divi¬ 
sion  through  Dug  Gap  to  make  a  frontal  attack,  and  thus 
to  surround  and  capture  the  enemy  troops  stationed 
there.*®  But  one  delay  followed  another.  Hill,  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  corps,  was  at  Dug  Gap  with  Bragg.  No 

19  Brmgg’a  Report,  O.  R.  SO.  part  2 :27 :  Emeraon  Opdyeka,  "Notea  on  the 
ChiekamauKa  CampaiKn”,  in  B  A  L,  3:668-69. 

20  BrasK’a  Report.  Ibid.  :28. 
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movement  was  made  at  that  point  on  the  10th,  as  Hill 
alleges  that  obstructions  in  Dug  Gap  and  the  illness  of 
Cleburne  prevented.*^  Buckner  was  ordered  to  support 
Hindman,  but  as  Bragg  did  not  insist,  no  attack  was 
made.“  On  the  11th  Baird’s  division  of  Thomas’s  corps 
moved  into  the  Cove  to  join  Negley’s,  which  was  already 
there.**  The  Confederates  were  in  overwhelming  force. 
On  the  11th,  Cleburne,  recovered  from  his  indisposition 
and  always  eager  for  a  fight,  waited  in  vain  for  the  sound 
of  Hindman’s  guns,  which  was  to  be  the  signal  for  the 
attack.*^  Hindman’s  orders  were  not  clear  and  he  was 
uncertain  as  to  Bragg’s  exact  intentions.*®  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  Federals,  scenting  trouble,  withdrew  to  Stevens 
Gap  and  took  up  positions  at  the  foot  of  and  on  the  sides 
of  Lookout  Mountain.  At  11  A.  M.  Bragg,  unduly 
alarmed  at  the  turn  of  affairs,  wrote  Hindman  to  be  care¬ 
ful  and,  if  opposed  by  too  great  force  to  fall  back  on  La¬ 
fayette.*® 

On  the  night  of  September  11,  General  Bragg,  discov¬ 
ering  that  he  was  mistaken  with  regard  to  the  movements 
and  positions  of  the  Federals,  especially  McCook’s  corps, 
turned  his  attention  to  Crittenden,  who  was  moving  on 
Lee’s  and  Gordon’s  Mills.  Polk  was  ordered  to  attack  at 
dawn  of  the  13th.*’  Buckner’s  corps  had  been  ordered  up 
from  Lafayette  to  support  the  attack,  but  Bragg,  again 
becoming  alarmed  at  the  last  moment,  called  off  Polk’s 
movement  and  returned  to  Lafayette,  taking  Buckner 
with  him.**  Another  opportunity  lost.  Lack  of  informa¬ 
tion,  vacillation,  and,  later,  procrastination,  such  as  had 
characterized  the  campaign  into  Kentucky  in  the  previous 

21  HUl'i  Report.  Ibid.  :188. 

22  Ibid. 

2S  Baird’s  Report,  O.  R.  80,  part  1 :271-72. 

24  Brass's  Report.  Ibid.  :29. 

25  Hindman’s  Report.  Ibid.  :296. 

26  Brass  to  Hindman,  11  A.  M.,  Sept.  11,  1868,  quoted  in  Hindman’s 
Report.  O.  R.  SO,  part  2:296;  Jordan  *  Pryor,  Campaigna  o]  Forrtit’a  Cavalry, 
846-47. 

27  Brass’s  Report,  O.  R.  SO,  part  2 :80 ;  Brass  to  Polk,  12.80  A.  M.,  Sept. 
18.  1868,  Ibid.  :50. 
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year,  had  combined  to  nullify  all  advantages  of  position 
and  concentration. 

Rosecrans  awoke  from  his  delusion  that  Bragg  was 
making  a  disorderly  retreat.  If  Lee  or  Jackson  had  been 
in  Bragg’s  place,  Rosecrans’s  forces  would  certainly  have 
been  destroyed  in  detail  and  his  brilliant  summer  cam¬ 
paign  ended  in  annihilation.  But  Bragg  was  too  slow 
and  uncertain.  On  September  17,  the  three  Federal  corps 
were  within  supporting  distance  of  each  other  and  on 
the  night  of  the  18th  McCook,  after  a  five  days’  forced 
march,  had  entirely  closed  up  on  Thomas’s  right.*®  Had 
McCook  come  up  two  days  sooner  no  battle  need  have  been 
fought  at  Chickamauga,  as  Rosecrans  could  have  concen¬ 
trated  his  forces  at  Chattanooga,  holding  the  crests,  Look¬ 
out  Mountain,  and  Missionary  Ridge,  thus  securing  his 
line  of  retreat  and  his  base  of  supplies  and  presenting  a 
formidable  and  well  posted  line  to  oppose  any  attacks. 
As  it  was,  Rosecrans  was  delayed  two  days  in  the  Chicka¬ 
mauga  valley  and  Bragg’s  re-enforcements  from  Virginia 
were  given  time  to  come  up.  The  Federal  commander 
was  thus  obliged  to  fight  in  the  wrong  place  and  against 
odds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  necessity  for  bringing 
Longstreet’s  forces  by  the  roundabout  route  through  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia  delayed  their  arrival,  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  was  the  salvation  of  the  Federal  army.  Three  brig¬ 
ades  of  Longstreet’s  corps,  under  General  John  B.  Hood, 
arrived  on  the  18th  and  Bragg,  knowing  that  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  corps  would  soon  come  up,  made  his  arrange¬ 
ments  for  an  attack  on  the  following  day — September 
19,  1863.»» 

The  details  of  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  are  some¬ 
what  complicated,  but  the  salient  points  of  the  battle  are 

28  W.  M.  Polk,  Ltoniia*  PM — BUkov  dt  Gttural,  2:248.  Heneoforth  cited 
u  PM. 

29  RoMcrans  to  McCook,  10.46  a.  m..  Sept.  18.  1868,  O.  R.  80.  part  1:108; 
Palmer  to  Roaecrans,  12.80  P.  M.,  Sept.  18,  1868,  /bid.  :110:  C.  A.  Dana  to  See* 
retary  Stanton,  10  a.  m..  Sept.  17,  1868,  /bid.  :188 ;  Roseerana  Report,  /bid.  :64*66. 

80  Lonoftrtt,  437 ;  Kerahaw’a  Report,  O.  R.  80,  part  2 :608 ;  Bragg’a  Re¬ 
port,  /bid.  :81. 
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easy  to  understand.  Bragg’s  object  was  to  push  in  be¬ 
tween  the  Federal  army  and  Chattanooga,  recover  the 
ground  just  lost,  and  cut  Rosecrans’s  line  of  supply.  The 
effective  infantry  and  artillery  strength  of  the  two  armies 
was  nearly  equal,  about  50,000  men  each,  though  on  the 
first  day  the  Confederates  were  weaker  by  the  strength 
of  McLaws’s  division,  probably  some  2,500  men.  Bragg, 
however,  had  about  twice  as  much  cavalry  (14,260  to 
8,078).*^  Both  armies  were  in  Chickamauga  valley — 
Rosecrans  on  the  west  side  of  Chickamauga  Creek  and 
Bragg  on  the  east  side.  Rosecrans’s  line  of  retreat  was 
via  McFarland  and  Rossville  Gaps  in  Missionary  Ridge, 
to  Chattanooga.  Bragg,  if  defeated,  would  retire  south¬ 
ward,  on  the  railroad,  through  Ringgold  Gap  to  Dalton, 
Georgia. 

The  Confederate  plan  of  attack  was  much  the  same 
as  at  the  last  battle  at  Murfreesboro,  except  that  Bragg 
planned  to  pivot  on  his  left  and  to  press  forward  with 
his  right.  But,  as  matters  turned  out,  there  was  no  gen¬ 
eral  movement  all  along  the  line  of  battle.  Instead,  the 
fighting  was  desultory  from  right  to  left,  without  concert 
and  at  inopportune  times.*^  From  daylight  on  the  19th 
until  after  mid-day,  there  was  a  gap  of  two  miles  be¬ 
tween  Crittenden  and  Thomas,  but  no  advantage  was 
taken  of  it.**  In  the  afternoon.  Hood  with  his  own  divi¬ 
sion  and  Bushrod  Johnson’s,  gained  a  momentary  success, 
but  was  thrown  back.  The  troops  under  Cheatham  and 
A.  P.  Stewart  gained  partial  successes.  The  fighting  was 
a  series  of  charges  and  counter-charges,  with  momentary 
advantage  gained  first  by  one  side  and  then  by  the  other. 

Hill’s  corps,  stationed  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  line  about  Glass’s  Mill,  was  engaged  in  desultory 
fighting  throughout  the  morning  of  the  19th.  At  3  P.  m.. 


81  T.  L.  Livermore,  Numbers  &  Losses  in  the  Civil  War.  105-6. 
32  Hill  in  B  &  L.  S  :650. 

S3  Alexander,  457. 
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General  Hill  received  an  order  from  Bragg  to  move  his 
command  to  the  right  of  the  line.**  Cleburne’s  division 
had  some  six  miles  to  march  over  a  road  much  obstructed 
with  wagons,  artillery,  and  soldiers.  He  got  into  position, 
on  the  extreme  right  of  the  Confederate  line  of  battle, 
shortly  after  sun-down.  Opposing  him  were  Baird’s  and 
R.  W.  Johnson’s  divisions  of  Thomas’s  corps.*®  These 
troops  were  in  the  act  of  being  drawn  back  to  better  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  rear  and  to  be  stationed  behind  breastworks.** 
Under  orders  to  attack,  Cleburne’s  division  moved  for¬ 
ward  in  fine  style,  led  by  its  intrepid  chief,  Cheatham’s 
division,  of  Polk’s  corps,  advancing  on  his  left.  The  en¬ 
emy,  recently  posted  behind  hastily  constructed  breast¬ 
works,  poured  a  murderous  fire  into  the  advancing  troops 
and  for  half  an  hour  Cleburne  says  “  .  . .  the  firing  was 
the  heaviest  I  have  ever  heard.”  The  first  enemy  line  had 
been  quickly  passed,  but  as  it  was  so  dark  that  accurate 
shooting  was  impossible,  the  command  was  halted  and 
bivouacked  on  the  field.  Cleburne  says  that  he  drove  the 
enemy  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  capturing  some  artil¬ 
lery  and  prisoners.*’ 

This  attack  of  Cleburne’s  was  ill-advised,  as  the  hour 
was  late  and  any  great  success  would  have  been  difficult 
to  follow  up  in  the  darkness  and  over  the  rugged,  wooded 
ground.  Cleburne’s  men  were  tired  from  their  difficult 
march,  and  were  wet  and  chilly  from  the  cold  north  wind 
and  from  the  necessity  of  fording  Chickamauga  Creek  to 
get  into  position.**  It  would  have  been  better  had  the 
remaining  hour  or  so  of  daylight  been  utilized  in  getting 
the  division  into  its  proper  position  in  readiness  for  the 
attack  on  the  morrow.  It  was  certain  that  it  would  be 

84  HiU’i  Report.  O.  R.  SO.  part  2:140;  Cleburne'a  Report.  Ibid.  :164. 

35  Ibid. :  I.  A.  Buck.  Clebame  &  Hi$  Command,  127.  Henceforth  cited 
as  Buck. 

86  Baird’s  Report.  O.  R.  SO.  part  1 :276 ;  Brannan’s  Report.  Ibid.  :400 ; 
R.  W.  Johnson's  Report.  Ibid.  :5S6. 

87  Cleburne’s  Report.  O.  R.  80.  part  2 :164. 

88  Ibid.;  S.  A.  M.  Wood’s  Report,  Ibid.  :160;  John  B.  Gordon,  Remints- 
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made  and  was,  in  fact,  definitely  decided  on  about  mid¬ 
night  of  the  19th. 

General  D.  H.  Hill,  the  corps  commander,  says  that 
the  fighting  on  the  19th  was  some  of  the  heaviest  he  had 
ever  seen  and  that  he  saw  no  stragglers  from  Cleburne’s 
ranks.  The  results  of  the  day’s  fighting  were,  generally, 
indecisive.  Though  Thomas  had  a  firm  hold  on  the  Ross- 
ville  road,  his  line  of  retreat,  Rosecrans  had  put  most  of 
his  troops  into  the  fight.  The  outlook  seemed  hopeful 
for  the  Confederates.  At  11 P.  M.  on  the  19th,  Longstreet 
came  up  with  the  rest  of  his  command.** 

Because  the  troops  were  already  approximately  in  the 
positions  assigned  as  starting  points  for  the  operations  of 
the  next  day,  and  were  naturally  divided  into  two  wings, 
Bragg,  at  a  conference  at  his  headquarters,  determined 
on  the  hazardous  experiment  of  a  change  of  organization 
on  the  field  of  battle  and  in  the  face  of  an  active  and  en¬ 
terprising  opponent.  He  made  the  partial  and  theoretical 
division  actual  by  assigning  Longstreet  to  the  command 
of  the  left  wing  and  Polk  to  the  command  of  the  right. 
This  major  division  involved  further  sub-division  of  the 
chief  command,  without  any  increase  of  staff,  an  already 
noticeable  defect  in  Bragg’s  organization,  and  this  led  to 
unfortunate  delays  in  the  opening  and  aggressive  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  battle  on  the  20th.  Perhaps  a  more  logical 
division  of  the  army,  as  long  as  any  change  in  organiza¬ 
tion  was  made,  would  have  been  to  have  divided  the  army 
into  three  parts,  with  General  D.  H.  Hill  in  command  of 
the  right,  Polk  of  the  center,  and  Longstreet  of  the  left. 
The  division  made  emphatically  ignored  General  Hill, 

89  Hill  in  B  A  L,  8:662:  Hill’s  Report,  O.  B.  SO,  part  2:140;  LK>iisatraet's 
Report,  Ibid.  :287. 
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who  had  only  just  been  promoted  and  assigned  to  the 
army.*® 

The  night  of  the  19th  Bragg  announced  his  purpose 
of  adhering  to  his  original  plan  of  battle — ^to  attack  on 
the  right  by  wheeling  on  the  left  as  a  pivot  and  thus  turn 
the  Federal  left.  The  battle  was  to  be  begun  at  daylight 
by  Hill’s  corps,  under  Polk’s  command,  but  one  delay  fol¬ 
lowed  another  and  the  day  was  well  advanced  before  his 
(Hill’s)  troops  finally  began  their  forward  movement. 

In  explanation.  General  Hill  says  he  “left”  his  com¬ 
mand  “at  11  o’clock  on  the  night  of  the  19th,  to  find  Gen¬ 
eral  Bragg  at  Thedford’s  Ford  ...  as  I  had  no  orders  for 
the  next  day  ...”  “About  midnight”  Hill’s  adjutant 
general  reported  that  Hill’s  corps  “had  been  placed  under 
command  of  Lieutenant-General  Polk,  as  wing  command¬ 
er,  and  that  the  general  (Polk)  wished  to  see  me  that 
night  at  Alexander’s  Bridge,  3  miles  distant.”  Hill  says 
that  as  he  “was  much  exhausted  (he)  resolved  to  rest 
until  3  o’clock  [a.  m.]  .  At  that  hour  (he)  went  to  Alex¬ 
ander’s  Bridge,  but  failing  to  find  the  courier  that  General 
Polk  had  placed  there”  Hill  “rode  forward  to  the  line  of 
battle  which  [was]  reached  a  little  after  daylight.”  As 
rations  had  been  delayed  in  arrival  and  “some  of  the  men 
had  been  without  food  the  day  before  ....  orders  were 
given  for  their  prompt  issue.”  “At  7.25  A.  m.  an  order 
....  [just  received]  from  General  Polk  and  addressed  to 
[the]  division  commanders  ....  [directed]  them  to  ad¬ 
vance  at  once.  .  .  General  Polk  soon  after  came  on  the 

40  BragK’s  Report,  Ibid.  :88 ;  Hill  in  B  A  L,  i  :6S2 ;  Alexander,  457 ;  Polk, 
2:256;  Dr.  D.  H.  Hill,  a  son  of  General  Hill’s,  suggests,  in  a  letter  to  the  author, 
that  this  division  of  the  army  into  two  wings  was  at  Longstreet's  instigation. 
Until  after  Jackson's  death  Lee’s  army  was  divided  into  two  corps,  hut  it  is 
not  apparent  that  it  was  a  wing  division.  Lee  later  divided  his  army  into  three 
corps.  Bragg’s  army,  after  Longstreet’s  arrival,  was  divided  into  five  corps, 
namely,  those  of  Polk,  Longstreet,  Hill,  Buckner,  and  Walker,  togetiier  with 
Forrest’s  cavalry.  TheM  numerous  divisions  among  such  a  relatively  small  force 
were  caused  by  the  necessity  for  recognising  the  troops  from  the  different  areas 
as  tactical  units.  For  example,  Buckner’s  corps  was  made  up  largely  of  crgani- 
aations  from  East  Tennessee;  Walker’s  of  troops  returned  from  Mississippi; 
Longstreet’s  of  troops  brought  from  Virginia;  and  so  on.  At  no  time  ^ter 
about  September  1,  was  Bragg’s  army  tactically  cohesive.  It  was  rather  an 
accretion  of  miscellaneous  forces,  all  strangers  to  each  otlmr. 
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field  and  made  no  objections”  to  Hill’s  order  to  delay  the 
advance  on  account  of  issuing  rations.  “At  8  o’clock 
General  Bragg  himself  came  on  the  field  and  [Hill]  then 
learned  for  the  first  time  that  an  attack  had  been  ordered 
at  daylight.”^* 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  it  should  be  espe¬ 
cially  noted  that  Hill,  apparently  through  no  specific  fault 
of  his  own,  did  not  know  of  the  orders  for  the  next  day 
until  7.25  A.  M. ;  that  after  hearing  of  the  plans  for  the 
day,  he  suspended  the  order  to  attack  until  the  troops 
had  been  fed.  Hill  was  an  officer  of  sufficient  experience 
to  have  known  that,  under  the  conditions  that  existed  at 
the  close  of  the  fighting  on  the  19th,  the  battle  would 
surely  be  resumed  on  the  20th.  He  must  have  realized 
that  any  attack,  to  be  effective,  should  have  been  made  at 
an  early  hour.  In  view  of  these  very  evident  facts,  it 
would  seem  that  Hill  might  have  at  least  issued  such 
orders  to  his  division  commanders  as  would  have  antici¬ 
pated  an  early  advance  and  prepared  his  troops  to  move 
at  a  moment’s  notice.  The  fact  that  he  spent  most  of  the 
night  hunting  Bragg  and  Polk,  should  not  have  prevented 
the  issuing  of  the  necessary  orders  to  make  these  very 
obvious  preparations.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  Polk, 
the  wing  commander,  was  not  personally  on  the  ground 
to  see  to  it  that  the  attack  was  not  delayed.  Certainly,  in 
view  of  the  importance  of  Hill’s  attack,  it  is  not  unrea¬ 
sonable  to  insist  that  Polk  should  have  been  on  the  ground 
to  see  to  it  that  the  forward  movement  took  place  with¬ 
out  delay.  Polk’s  formations,  too,  were  faulty,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  communicating  his  orders  to  Hill,  as  he  should 
have  done,  he  “addressed”  them  to  Cleburne  and  Breck¬ 
inridge,  the  division  commanders. 

41  Bragg’s  Report,  O.  R.  SO,  part  2:S3;  Polk  to  Bragg,  Sept.  28,  1861, 
/bid.  :47 ;  Hill's  Report,  Ibid.  :140-41 ;  Polk  to  HUl,  Sept.  29,  /bid.  :66 ;  Polk  to 
Hill.  Sept.  SO.  186S.  /bid.  :62 ;  Hill  to  Polk,  Sept.  SO.  186S,  /bid.  :64 ;  Cheatham 
to  Polk,  Sept.  29,  1863.  /bid.  :68 ;  depositions  of  Fisher.  Lt.  Col.  T.  M.  Jack, 
Charvest.  Perkins.  Williams,  and  Captain  J.  Frank  Wheless,  Sept.  29  and  80, 
1863,  /bid.  :67-62;  Hill  in  B  &  L.  3:652-53;  Polk.  2:261-62,  264;  Comta  dc  Paris. 
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The  troops  formed,  with  Breckinridge  on  the  right, 
overlooking  the  Federal  left,  Forrest’s  cavalry,  which  still 
looked  to  Bragg  for  orders,  being  on  Breckinridge’s  right 
flank.  Cleburne  was  in  one  line  on  the  left  of  Breckin¬ 
ridge  and  Cheatham  in  two  lines  on  Cleburne’s  left.  W. 
H.  T.  Walker’s  small  corps,  of  two  divisions,  was  in  re¬ 
serve  in  rear  of  Cleburne  and  Cheatham.  It  would  have 
been  better  if  Walker  had  had  one  division  in  the  first 
line,  with  the  other  in  reserve,  as  such  an  arrangement 
would  have  allowed  Cleburne  and  Breckinridge  each  to 
draw  back  at  least  one  brigade  in  reserve.  This  faulty 
arrangement  in  one  line  was  further  aggravated  by  the 
movement  of  A.  P.  Stewart’s  division,  of  Longstreet’s 
wing,  across  the  whole  front  of  Cheatham’s  division  and 
encroaching  on  Cleburne’s  line  of  advance.  On  account 
of  the  thick  undergrowth  and  because  of  fog  and  smoke, 
Cheatham  did  not  discover  Stewart’s  change  of  position 
until  too  late  to  have  it  rectified.** 

All  through  the  night  of  the  19th  the  ringing  of  axes 
and  other  noises  indicated  that  the  Federals  were  doing 
what  they  could  to  throw  up  log  breastworks  and  other¬ 
wise  to  strengthen  their  positions.  An  attack  at  dawn 
was  expected,**  but  none  came  and  it  was  9.30  A.  M.  of  the 
20th  before  Breckinridge  began  his  advance.  Cleburne 
followed  about  fifteen  minutes  later.**  The  four  hours 
of  daylight  were  not  wasted  by  the  Federals  under 
Thomas.  Everything  possible  was  done  to  make  ready 
for  the  expected  attack,  and  the  time  was  used  to  rectify 
faulty  positions  and  to  reconnoitre.*® 

Breckinridge,  moving  rapidly  forward  and  overlap¬ 
ping  Thomas’s  left,  was  soon  in  possession  of  the  road  to 
Chattanooga,  the  Federal  line  of  retreat,  but  his  own  left 

42  Hill's  Report,  O.  R.  80.  part  2:141-42;  Folk  to  Brass,  Sept.  28,  1888, 
Ibid.  :47;  Polk.  2:268. 

48  Thomas’s  Report,  O.  R.  80,  part  1 :261 ;  Pari§,  4 :186-87. 

44  Hill's  Report.  O.  R.  80,  part  2:141;  Breckinridsc’s  Report,  Ibid.  :198; 
Cleburne’s  Report,  Ibid.  :164. 

46  Thomas's  Report,  O.  R.  80,  part  1 :261 ;  Poria.  4 :188. 
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brigade,  under  Helm,  was  bloodily  checked,  its  command¬ 
er  killed,  and  it  had  to  fall  back  and  re-form.  His  right 
brigade,  finally  checked  and  for  lack  of  prompt  support, 
after  more  than  an  hour  of  bloody  fighting,  also  fell  back 
to  re-form.  Hill’s  handling  of  Walker’s  Reserve  Corps 
was  neither  particularly  energetic  nor  effective.  Per¬ 
haps,  if  these  troops  had  been  thrown  in  to  support  Helm, 
success  might  have  been  achieved  at  this  point  and 
Thomas’s  line  broken.  Instead,  they  were  transferred  to 
the  right  of  Breckinridge’s  line,  where  they  arrived  too 
late  to  be  of  any  use.^* 

In  connection  with  the  handling  of  Walker’s  Reserve 
Corps,  it  is  interesting  to  note  in  General  Hill’s  report  of 
the  battle  the  statement  that  at  8  o’clock,  when  General 
Bragg  arrived  at  Hill’s  headquarters,  “the  essential  prep¬ 
arations  for  battle  had  not  been  made  .  .  .  and,  in  fact, 
could  not  be  made  without  the  presence  of  the  command¬ 
er-in-chief.  The  position  of  the  Yankees  had  not  been 
reconnoitered.  Our  own  line  of  battle  had  not  been  ad¬ 
justed,  and  part  of  it  was  at  right  angles  to  the  rest. 
There  was  no  cavalry  on  our  flanks,  and  no  orders  had 
fixed  the  strength  or  position  of  the  reserves.”  In  fact, 
there  seemed  to  be  little  organization  and  little  conception 
of  the  actual  state  of  affairs.  Again  the  fact  may  be  em¬ 
phasized  that  Hill,  as  corps  commander  and  as  an  experi¬ 
enced  officer,  must  have  anticipated  that  the  fighting 
would  undoubtedly  be  renewed  on  the  morrow  (the  20th) . 
He  might  have  taken  the  proper  steps  to  insure  that,  on 
his  part,  at  least,  there  would  be  no  delay  in  being  ready 
to  move  to  the  attack  at  an  early  hour.  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  effort  was  made  by  Hill,  in  person  or  through 
his  subordinate  commanders,  to  organize  the  “essential 
preparations  for  battle.”  Hill’s  line  of  battle  was  not 
“adjusted”  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so  and  “  . . .  the 
strength  and  position  of  the  reserves  . .  ”  was  not  “fixed.” 

46  Brcckinridse’i  Report,  O.  R.  >0,  part  i:199-200:  Walker’*  Report, 
Ibid.  :242. 
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The  enemy’s  position  had  not  been  “reconnoitered.”  This 
lack  of  “essential  preparations”  is  doubly  strange  when 
we  consider  the  fact  that  Cleburne  and  Breckinridge,  two 
of  the  most  energetic  officers  in  the  army,  were  Hill’s  di¬ 
vision  commanders  and  under  his  direct  orders.*®* 

So  far  as  Walker’s  command  was  concerned,  this  offi¬ 
cer  reported  that  he  had  orders  from  Polk,  the  wing  com¬ 
mander,  “to  hold  my  Reserve  Corps  in  readiness  to  sup¬ 
port  the  attack  upon  the  enemy  which  would  take  place 
at  daylight  and  to  support  Cheatham’s  division.  I  was 
on  the  ground  at  daylight  ready  for  the  attack.  The  at¬ 
tack  was  not  made  at  that  time  and  between  9  and  10  I 
was  ordered,  instead  of  supporting  Cheatham,  to  support 
Hill’s  corps.”  Walker  complained  that  his  corps  was 
“disposed  of,  brigades  being  sent  in  to  take  the  place  of 
divisions”  in  i)ositions  from  which  he  “felt  certain  they 
would  have  to  leave  when  they  were  sent  in.”  He  said 
that  General  Hill  had  “disintegrated”  his  Reserve  Corps 
“by  sending  it  in  by  detachments”  instead  of  as  a  unit 
or  in  sufficient  force  to  make  itself  felt  by  the  enemy. 
Though  Hill  was  the  commander  on  the  ground,  it  should 
be  noted  that  Polk  was  present  with  Hill  and  could  have 
countermanded  Hill’s  orders  had  he  believed  them  to  be 
in  error.*®** 

Cleburne’s  advance  met  with  no  more  success  than  did 
Breckinridge’s.  He  encountered  a  furious  and  deadly 
fire  and  the  wooded  ground  prevented  the  use  of  his  ar¬ 
tillery.  The  right  and  center  brigades,  after  an  obstinate 
contest,  were  compelled  to  fall  back.  The  left  brigade, 
under  Deshler,  came  in  contact  with  A.  P.  Stewart’s  over¬ 
lapping  line  and  had  to  be  taken  out  and  moved  to  the 
right  to  connect  with  L.  E.  Polk’s  brigade,  now  the 
left  of  the  division,  in  order  to  fill  a  gap  made  by  the  re- 

46m  Hill’i  Report,  O.  R.  SO.  pmrt  2:142. 

46b  Ibid.  I  Breckinridsc'm  Report,  Ibid.  :199-200 :  Walker's  Report,  Ibid. 
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tirement  of  S.  A.  M.  Wood’s  brigade.  There  were  no 
braver  troops  than  Cleburne’s  and  there  were  no  bolder 
and  more  resourceful  leaders  than  Cleburne  and  his  brig¬ 
ade  commanders,  but  his  troops  could  make  no  progress 
in  the  face  of  the  deadly  fire  delivered  from  the  Federal 
lines.  Deshler  was  killed.  After  an  hour  of  fighting 
Cleburne  withdrew  to  re-form.^’ 

The  attack  on  the  right,  though  mainly  unsuccessful, 
had  not  been  for  nothing.  Thomas  was  compelled  to  call 
frequently  for  re-enforcements,  which  were  sent.*®  In 
these  movements  on  the  Federal  right,  a  hurried  call  for 
help,  from  one  of  the  center  brigades  in  the  Federal  line, 
caused  the  issuing  of  an  order,**  based  on  a  misconception 
of  the  exact  state  of  affairs,  which  opened  a  wide  gap  in 
the  Federal  right.  Into  this  opening  burst  the  storm  of 
Longstreet’s  assault,  Bushrod  Johnson’s  division  lead¬ 
ing.®*  Taking  the  situation  in  at  a  glance,  Johnson 
wheeled  to  the  right,  taking  the  Federals  in  flank  and  rear 
and  driving  them  in  precipitous  retreat,  Rosecrans  and 
his  staff  being  swept  backward  to  Chattanooga  with  the 
fleeing  mob.  But  at  this  supreme  crisis,  that  staunch 
fighter  and  true  soldier,  George  H.  Thomas,  stood  firm 
and  saved  the  Federal  army.  Attack  followed  attack  and 
Thomas,  though  given  discretionary  orders  to  retire  to 
Rossville,®*  firmly  held  his  ground.  At  points  he  was 
forced  back,  but  nowhere  could  the  gallant  Confederates 
penetrate  his  line,  though  slowly,  step  by  step,  they 
pushed  back  the  Federal  line. 

47  Cleburne’s  Report,  Ibid.  :154>5S. 

48  Rosecrang’s  Report,  O.  R.  30,  part  1 :58>59 ;  Thomas’s  Report,  Ibid. 
:2S2.63;  Garfield  to  McCook,  10.10  A.  M..  Sept.  20,  1863.  Ibid.  :70 ;  Garfield  to 
Crittenden,  10.46  A.  M.,  Sept.  20,  1863,  Ibid.  :71. 

49  Rosecrans  to  Wood,  10.46  A.  M..  Sept.  20,  1868,  quoted  in  Wood’s  Re¬ 
port,  Ibid.  :636 ;  Rosecrans’s  Report,  Ibid.  :89 ;  Rosecrans  to  Lorenzo  Thomas, 
Adi.  Gen.,  U.  S.  Army,  Jan.  81,  1864,  Ibid.  :102-6 ;  H.  M.  Cist,  Army  o/  th* 
Cumberlartd,  219-23. 

60  Johnson’s  Report,  O.  R.  80,  part  2:467-68. 

51  Rosecrans  to  Thomas,  12.16  P.  M.  (4.16  P.  M.),  Sept.  20,  1863,  O.  R.  30. 
part  1 :140 ;  Thomas’s  Report.  Ibid.  :263 ;  Rosecrans  to  Thomas,  Sept.  30,  1868, 
Ibid.  :266 ;  Thomas  to  Rosecrans,  Oct.  8,  1863,  Ibid.  :257 ;  Garfield  to  Rosecrans, 
8.45  P.  M.,  Sept.  20,  1863,  Ibid.  :141. 
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At  3.30  P.  M.  Cleburne  was  ordered  to  move  forward 
again  from  his  position  on  the  right,  but  the  disorgan¬ 
ized  condition  of  the  troops  and  the  necessity  for  a  com¬ 
plete  re-alignment  of  the  right,  delayed  a  forward  move¬ 
ment  until  4.30  P.  M.  Cleburne’s  right  brigade,  com¬ 
manded  by  General  L.  E.  Polk,  was  checked,  and  the  left 
and  center  brigades  did  not  move  aggressively  on  account 
of  the  formidable  positions  in  their  front.  Later,  Cle¬ 
burne  again  moved  forward  and  after  6  o’clock,  Polk’s 
brigade  occupied  the  trenches  in  his  front.®^  Thomas, 
though  re-enforced  by  Granger  with  one  division,  which 
had  been  marching  to  the  sound  of  the  firing,  had  made 
his  preparations  to  withdraw®®  and,  under  cover  of  the 
rapidly  descending  darkness,  his  troops  marched  off 
through  McFarland’s  Gap  to  positions,  five  miles  to  the 
rear,  at  the  foot  of  Missionary  Ridge  and  about  Rossville. 

No  pursuit  followed.  Bragg  refused  to  believe  that 
he  had  won  a  victory  and,  in  his  report,  he  stated  that 
his  supplies  were  so  short  that  he  waited  until  they  could 
be  replenished,  before  taking  up  the  pursuit.®*  Although 
the  men  were  tired  and  worn  out  from  two  days  of  march¬ 
ing  and  fighting,  the  moral  enthusiasm  of  victory  would 
have  stimulated  them  to  further  efforts.  Buckner,  Cle¬ 
burne,  and  others  urged  an  immediate  pursuit.®®  Forrest, 
with  his  usual  promptness  and  vigor,  was  early  in  the 
saddle  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  and  sent  back  word 
urging  Bragg  to  hurry  the  infantry  forward  in  pursuit, 
saying  “  .  .  . .  every  hour  is  worth  a  thousand.”®* 

62  Hill’s  Report.  O.  R.  SO,  part  2:144:  Cleburne's  Report,  Ibid.  :166-67. 

65  Thomas's  Report,  O.  R.  SO,  part  1 :26S ;  D.  M.  DuBose,  General  Joteph 
Wheeler  and  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  196*97.  Henceforth  cited  as  DuBoee. 

54  Polk.  2:281;  Bragg,  in  his  report  of  the  campaign,  says:  "The  enemy, 
though  driven  from  his  line,  still  confronted  us  ...  ”  and  that  he  did  not  pursue 
because  "any  advance  ....  especially  at  night  over  ground  so  thickly  wooded 
might  have  resulted  in  most  serious  consequences.’’  (Bragg’s  Report,  O.  R.  SO, 
part  2:S4,  SO.) 

66  Archibald  Gracie,  The  Truth  About  Chickamauga,  S7,  S94. 
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Caealry,  S60-61. 
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Bragg’s  inaction  was  due  largely  to  the  lack  of  a  clear 
conception  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  caused  by  his 
absence  from  the  battlefield  and  by  his  incredulity  at  the 
success  of  his  troops.  In  not  pursuing  immediately,  he 
violated  his  own  dictum,  expressed  only  eighteen  months 
before,  after  Shiloh,  “  to  never,  on  a  battlefield,  lose 
a  moment’s  time  .  .  .  but  to  press  on  with  every  available 
man.”®’  All  of  his  troops  were  not  exhausted.  One  brig¬ 
ade,  Humphrey’s  of  Kershaw’s  division,  had  hardly  been 
engaged.®*  Preston’s  division  had  been  in  reserve  during 
most  of  the  20th.®*  Of  Cheatham’s  five  brigades,  only 
Jackson’s  had  been  engaged  before  6  P.  M.  of  the  20th.®® 
C.  C.  Wilson’s  and  Ector’s  brigades  of  Walker’s  Reserve 
Corps  had  been  comparatively  inactive.*’  General  Mc- 
Laws  was  momentarily  expected  to  arrive  with  his  divi¬ 
sion,  of  four  brigades,  and  Alexander’s  artillery  of  Long- 
street’s  command.  McLaws’s  infantry  actually  came  up 
on  the  21st®2  and  the  artillery  on  the  25th.®*  Longstreet, 
who,  in  the  absence  of  Bragg,  commanded  on  the  field, 
says  that  “as  it  was  almost  dark,  I  ordered  my  line  to 
remain  as  it  was,”  at  the  close  of  the  fighting  on  the  20th, 
and  the  troops  to  be  got  “in  readiness  for  the  pursuit  in 
the  morning,”®®  though  General  Preston  had  requested 
“permission  to  pursue  the  enemy  by  moonlight.”®®  Cer¬ 
tainly  all  evidence  points  to  the  generally  demoralized 
condition  of  the  Federal  forces  and  to  the  fact  that  many 
organizations  had  been  broken  up  and  scattered  or  taken 
prisoners,  and  that  some  were  short  of  ammunition.®® 
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On  the  morning  of  the  2l8t  the  Federal  army  under 
Thomas  was  in  position  on  Missionary  Ridge.  Here  it 
awaited  the  expected  attack,  but  there  was  no  forward 
movement  by  the  Confederates.”  Longstreet  reports  that 
he  advised  crossing  the  Tennessee  River  above  Chat¬ 
tanooga  and  moving  upon  Rosecrans’s  communications. 
He  understood  that  Bragg  agreed  to  making  this  move 
and  that  he  had  ordered  Polk’s  right  wing  to  take  the 
lead.  Bragg  denied  ever  having  considered  such  a  move.** 
Polk’s  corps  began  its  advance  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
21st,  not  to  Chattanooga,  however,  but  to  occupy  the  high 
ground  of  Missionary  Ridge,  which  overlooked  the  town.** 
On  the  night  of  the  21st,  Thomas  began  his  movement  into 
Chattanooga  and  by  morning  of  the  22nd  his  troops  had 
occupied  their  assigned  positions.''*  On  the  23rd  the  Con¬ 
federate  army  was  stretched  in  a  semi-circle  along  the 
southeast  front  of  Chattanooga,  the  left  under  Longstreet 
resting  at  the  foot  of  Lookout  Mountain,  the  right  under 
Polk  making  connection  with  the  Tennessee  River  above 
the  town.''!  The  campaign  and  battle  of  Chickamauga  was 
over  and  the  Federal  army  was  in  a  state  of  siege. 

COMMENTS 

The  battle  of  Chickamauga  was  the  high-water  mark 
of  Southern  success  in  the  West.  The  Confederate  armies 
in  this  section  had  never  before  driven  the  opposing  Fed¬ 
eral  army,  demoralized  and  broken,  from  the  field  of 
battle.  The  losses  were  the  heaviest  of  the  war  for  the 
forces  engaged.  Lincoln  and  Andrew  Johnson,  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Governor  of  Tennessee,  were  elated  with  the  initial 
successes  obtained  by  Rosecrans  as  a  result  of  his  skillful 
advance  from  Murfreesboro.  At  last  the  nerve-racking 
alternation  of  bright  hopes  and  sickening  disappoint- 

67  Alexander,  465 ;  Thomas’s  Report,  O.  R.  SO,  part  1 :264-66. 
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ments  had  seemed  at  an  end.  And  then,  without  warn¬ 
ing,  all  these  hopes  were  dashed  to  the  ground.  Most  of 
what  had  been  gained  by  the  laborious  efforts  of  the 
summer  campaign  was  lost.  The  battle  was  acclaimed, 
throughout  the  South,  as  a  brilliant  victory.  Bragg  had 
checked  Rosecrans’s  advance  from  Chattanooga,  had  as¬ 
sailed  him  on  chosen  ground,  and  driven  him  from  the 
field,  though  not  until  after  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  of 
history.’*  But  the  success  was  neither  decisive  nor  final 
for  the  Confederate  cause.  The  reasons  for  this  were 
many  and  complicated,  and  not  the  least  was  Bragg’s 
failure  to  immediately  and  vigorously  pursue,  or  to  adopt 
other  measures  than  those  actually  decided  on.  It  has 
been  said  that  “.  .  .  the  elan  of  the  Southern  soldier  was 
never  seen  after  Chickamauga — that  brilliant  dash  which 
had  distinguished  him  was  gone  forever.  .  .  .  the  failure 
to  strike  after  the  success  was  crushing  to  all  his  longings 
for  an  independent  South.  He  fought  stoutly  to  the  last, 
but,  after  Chickamauga,  with  the  sullenness  of  despair 
and  without  the  enthusiasm  of  hope.  That  ‘barren  vic¬ 
tory’  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.”’* 

The  story  of  the  battle  is  but  another  tale  of  excellent 
fighting  made  in  vain  because  of  the  inefficient  handling 
of  an  army  hastily  brought  together,  poorly  organized, 
and  badly  commanded.  The  force  upon  the  field  was  am¬ 
ple  to  have  reaped  the  full  fruits  of  the  victory  so  bloodily 
won,  had  its  management  been  judicious.’^  The  Confed¬ 
erate  army,  as  constituted  for  the  battle,  was  made  up  of 
an  accretion  of  forces,  strangers  to  each  other  and  com¬ 
manded,  in  some  instances,  by  officers  who  were  strangers 
to  each  other  and  to  their  men.  In  the  forces  at  Bragg’s 
command  were  the  army  of  Tennessee,  W.  H.  T.  Walker’s 
and  Breckinridge’s  troops  just  returned  from  Mississippi, 

72  Gordon,  212 ;  C.  R.  Hall,  Andrew  Johneon,  Military  Governor  of  Ten- 
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Buckner’s  command  from  East  Tennessee,  and  Long- 
street’s  corps  newly  arrived  from  Virginia.  Except  for 
Longstreet’s  command,  these  troops  had  never  gained  a 
decided  victory  on  a  large  scale. 

Hardee’s  absence  was  most  severely  felt.  Exacting 
as  a  disciplinarian,  he  was  reasonable  and  his  judgment 
was  sound.  Perfectly  cool,  courageous,  and  calculating 
in  victory  or  defeat,  he  was  shrewd  and  quick  to  see  his 
own  advantage,  and  always  hammered  heavily  on  a  dis¬ 
comfited  foe.  As  a  teacher,  organizer,  and  leader  he  was 
second  to  none.''^  Best  of  all,  he  commanded  Bragg’s  con¬ 
fidence  and  respect.  From  his  long  experience  he  had  de¬ 
veloped  an  equally  quick  perception  and  a  ready  adapt¬ 
ability,  and  was  always  prepared  to  meet  emergencies 
and  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  the  position  of  corps 
commander  with  a  completeness  and  an  efficiency  impos¬ 
sible  to  one  a  stranger  to  such  duties.  No  doubt  Bragg 
would  have  preferred  to  have  detached  someone  else,  in 
July,  for  the  command  in  Mississippi,  but  the  Richmond 
authorities  viewed  matters  differently,  perhaps  largely 
in  consequence  of  Hardee’s  reported  actions  after  Perry- 
ville  and  again  after  Murfreesboro,  and  preferred  to  re¬ 
place  him  in  his  command  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee.'^' 

Bragg’s  relations  with  his  subordinates  were,  gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  anything  but  cordial.  Ill  health  still  pur¬ 
sued  him,  as  it  had  for  some  years  past,  making  him  in¬ 
creasingly  more  irritable.  There  was  not  that  mutual 
confidence  and  trust  that  should  always  exist  between  a 
chief  and  his  officers,  if  a  victory  is  to  be  won.  Frequent¬ 
ly,  there  seemed  to  be  a  disposition  on  Bragg’s  part  to 
find  a  scapegoat  for  every  failure  and  disaster.  This  feel¬ 
ing,  which  largely  prevailed  among  the  ranking  officers 
of  the  army,  made  them  cautious  about  striking  a  blow 

76  W.  P.  Johniton,  Life  of  Albert  Sidney  Jokneton,  S64 ;  Lee  to  Davis. 
July  12,  1864,  Lee’e  Diepatehee,  284;  Davis  to  Hood,  Aug.  6,  1864,  O.  R.  88,  part 
6  :»46. 

76  Polk,  2:226-26. 
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or  carrying  out  a  desirable  movement  on  their  own  initia¬ 
tive,  when  an  opportunity  presented  itself,  unless  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  positive  order.”  Such  an  attitude  is  in  strange 
contrast  to  Lee’s  relations  with  his  subordinates,  a  rela¬ 
tion  at  once  friendly  and  courteous,  though  always  as  a 
commander  to  his  lieutenants. 

This  unfortunate  attitude  of  Bragg’s  of  always  seem¬ 
ing  to  be  looking  for  vicarious  sacrifice  to  cover  up  his 
own  errors  and  shortcomings,  resulted  in  the  arrest  of 
Hindman,  for  his  failure  at  Pigeon  Mountain,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  10  and  11,’*  and  of  Polk  for  his  failure  to  attack  Crit¬ 
tenden  on  the  13th  and  to  order  his  troops  forward  at 
dawn  of  the  20th.’®  Hill  was  relieved  of  his  command  not 
only  because  of  his  failures  on  the  11th  and  20th,  but 
also  because  of  his  participation  in  the  movement  to  se¬ 
cure  the  removal  of  General  Bragg  from  the  command  of 
the  army.*®  (Of  this  movement  to  dispose  of  Bragg  we 
will  speak  in  detail  later.)  Buckner*’  and  Forrest,®* 
though  promoted,  were  both  transferred  to  other  fields, 
the  former  after  having  been  for  some  time  on  leave  of 
absence. 

No  one  of  the  reliefs  and  transfers  was  particularly 
disastrous  in  its  consequences,  as  the  officers  affected  had 
vitiated  their  effectiveness  as  long  as  they  served  under 
Bragg,  either  by  their  attitude  of  personal  criticism  and 
petty  fault  finding,  or  by  alleged  disobedience  of  orders. 
But  (Sleneral  Hill’s  case  deserves  more  than  passing  notice, 
because  of  his  rank,  because  he  was  new  to  the  army,  and 
because  of  his  previous  friendly  personal  and  official  re¬ 
lations  with  both  President  Davis  and  General  Bragg. 

77  HiU  in  B  <£  L.  8:646. 

78  ‘‘Charges  and  Specifications  preferred  against  Major  General  T.  C. 
Hindman,”  O.  R.  SO,  part  2:810. 

79  “Charges  preferred  against  Lt.  Gen.  L.  Polk,”  O.  R.  SO,  part  2 :66-66. 

80  Special  Orders,  No.  88,  Department  of  Tennessee.  Oct.  16,  1868,  Ibid. 
:149;  Polk,  2:261,  262,  264;  Hill  in  B  &  L,  8:652-68. 

81  Buckner  to  Cooper,  May  2,  1864,  O.  R.  62,  part  2 :664. 

82  Bragg  to  Forrest,  Sept.  28,  1868,  O.  R.  80,  part  4 :710 ;  Davis  to  For¬ 
rest,  Oct.  26,  1868,  O.  R.  81,  part  8:608-4;  DavU  to  Bragg,  Oct.  29,  1868,  Ibid. 
:60S ;  DuBose  207. 
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This  whole  subject  of  General  Hill’s  relief  is  a  rather 
complicated  one.  On  Oct.  11,  1863,  Bragg  wrote  Davis: 
“With  a  view  to  the  more  efficient  organization  and  com¬ 
mand  of  this  army,  I  beg  you  will  relieve  Lieutenant-Gen¬ 
eral  Hill  from  duty  with  it.  Possessing  some  high  quali¬ 
fications  as  a  commander,  he  fails  to  such  an  extent  in 
others  more  essential  that  he  weakens  the  morale  and 
military  tone  of  his  command.®*  A  want  of  prompt  con¬ 
formity  to  orders  of  great  importance  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  this  application.’’®^  As  soon  as  General  Hill  re¬ 
ceived  the  order  relieving  him  of  his  command  he  asked 
for  a  Court  of  Inquiry,  but  this  request  was  denied  him.®* 
At  the  time.  Hill  seemed  to  be  of  the  impression  it  was 
the  general  belief  that  he  was  relieved  for  his  delay  in 
attacking  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  and  he  so  wrote  Mr. 
Seddon,  the  Secretary  of  War.®*  Seddon  equivocally  re¬ 
plied:  “I  trust  you  will  not  allow  your  equanimity  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  idle  scribbling  of  a  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondent.  You  can  interpose  the  shield  of  your  well- 
earned  reputation  to  such  petty  assaults.”®''  General 
P.  G.  T.  Beauregard’s  son  wrote  him  from  Tennessee,  that 
General  Hill  had  been  relieved  for  “disobedience  of  or¬ 
ders”  and  that  Bragg  had  told  Davis  when  the  matter 
of  his  (Bragg’s)  replacement  in  the  command  of  the 
army  was  under  consideration  “that  if  he  [Bragg]  was 
retained  where  he  was  he  would  never  countenance  diso¬ 
bedience  of  or  non-compliance  with  orders  from  any  offi- 


8S  This  statement  of  Brasg’s  is  not  substantiated  by  contemporary  eri- 
denec.  Cf.  letters  to  Hill  from  Cleburne,  Breckinridge.  L.  E.  Polk,  Lowry,  Long- 
street,  and  Clayton  on  bearing  of  his  relief  from  his  command,  quoted  in  A.  C. 
Avery,  “Life  A  Character  of  Lieut.  General  D.  H.  Hill,”  Southern  Hittorieal  So- 
eiett!  Papere,  21 : 146-47. 

84  Bragg  to  Davis,  Oct.  11,  1868,  O.  R.  80,  part  2:148.  The  “immediate 
cause”  was  apparently  Hill’s  conduct  on  the  20th,  though  it  should  be  noted  that 
Bragg’s  request  is  dated  just  after  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  Davis.  Bragg, 
and  the  generals  of  the  army  for  consultation  with  regard  to  action  to  be  taken 
in  connection  with  the  petition  sent  to  President  Davis  requesting  Bragg’s  re¬ 
moval  from  command  of  the  army. 

85  HiU  to  Bragg.  Oct.  16.  1868,  O.  R.  80.  part  2:149;  HUl  to  Cooper,  Nov. 
18,  1868,  Ibid.  :160 ;  Cooper  to  HiU,  Nov.  20,  1868,  Ibid.  :151. 

86  HUl  to  Seddon.  enclosing  “Army  Correspondence”,  Charleston  Courier, 
Oct.  26,  1868,  Ibid.  :161-52. 

87  Seddon  to  HiU.  Dee.  1,  1868,  Ibid.  :168. 
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cer,  however  high  in  position,  regardless  of  conse¬ 
quences.”*® 

On  November  17, 1863,  President  Davis  wrote  General 
Hill  that  he  had  not  been  relieved  “for  expressing  a  want 
of  confidence  in  General  Bragg.  That  reason  was  not 
given  to  me  in  the  note  through  which  General  Bragg 
recommended  your  removal  and  on  which  I  authorized 
him  to  relieve  you.”*®  At  the  time,  Davis  wrote  Bragg 
“regretting  that  the  expectations  which  induced  the  as¬ 
signment  of  that  gallant  officer  [Hill]  to  this  army  have 
not  been  realized”  and  authorized  him  to  relieve  General 
Hill.®®  Hill  understood  from  Bragg,  however,  “that  [he] 
had  no  fault  to  find  with  me  up  to  the  close  of  the  battle 
of  Chickamauga  and  you  placed  your  removal  on  personal 
grounds.  I  learned  that  you  made  a  similar  statement 
through  Senator  Semmes  [of  Louisiana]  to  Senator  Gra¬ 
ham  [of  North  Carolina].”  Hill  closed  his  letter  with 
the  remark  that  “I  must  candidly  tell  you  that  I  do  not 
regret  my  course  whilst  connected  with  the  Army  of 
Tennessee.  I  acted  solely  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and,  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  suffering  attendant  on  the  act, 
would  renew  it  again. ”®^  Bragg  referred  this  letter  of 
Hill’s  to  President  Davis,  saying  that  Hill  “  .  .  .  .  can  but 
know  that  the  immediate  cause  of  his  removal  by  your¬ 
self  was  his  own  act,  not  mine.®*  Having  taken  active 
steps  to  procure  my  removal  in  a  manner  both  unmilitary 
and  unofficerlike  ....  he  [Hill]  was,  at  my  request,  trans¬ 
ferred  from  [the]  army  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
line  of  conduct  he  had  pursued.  .  .”•*  Davis,  in  his  en- 

88  A.  N.  T.  Beauregard  to  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard.  Oct  14,  1868.  O.  R.  80, 
part  8:746. 

89  O.  R.  62.  part  2:662. 

90  Davis  to  Bragg,  dated  "Near  Chattanooga,  Tenn.”,  Oct  18,  1868, 
O.  R.  SO,  part  2:149. 

91  HU)  to  Bragg.  June  11.  1864,  O.  R.  62,  part  2:677. 

92  Bragg  seems  to  equivocate  at  this  point  if  we  consider  his  letter  of 
Oct.  11.  1868,  quoted  in  footnote  84.  Tliere  would  almost  seem  to  have  been  two 
"immediate  cause[s)”.  One  “immediate  cause"  was  Hill's  conduct  and  leadership 
on  the  20th ;  the  other  was  his  participation  in  the  movement  to  secure  Bragg’s  re* 
moval  and  his  alleged  authorship  of  the  petition. 

98  Endorsement,  Bragg  to  Davis,  June  16,  1864,  O.  R.  62,  part  2:677. 
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dorsement,  however,  says:  “The  request  you  preferred 
that  General  Hill  should  be  removed  from  your  command 
for  the  reason  it  would  conduce  to  the  public  interest  was 
connected,  in  my  mind,  with  events  previously  communi¬ 
cated  [Hill’s  failures  of  September  11th  and  20th?],  some 
of  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  and  all  of 
which  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
promoted  and  assigned  to  duty  in  the  army  under  your 
command  without  previous  service  with  [it]  and  without 
your  recommendation  formed  in  my  mind  a  sufficient 
justification  for  your  request.  The  attempt  [by  Hill?]  to 
which  you  refer  to  have  you  removed,  was  not  officially 
known  to  me,  and,  as  rumored,  involved  many  others, 
some  of  whom  were  not  removed  and  none,  so  far  as  I 
was  concerned,  for  that  specific  reason. .  .”•<  “A  want  of 
prompt  conformity  to  orders  of  great  importance”  togeth¬ 
er  with  an  ineffective  handling  of  the  troops  under  his 
command  was  probably  the  “immediate  cause”  of  Hill’s 
relief,  rather  than  the  taking  of  “active  steps  to  procure 
[Bragg’s]  removal.”  In  his  Report,  dated  December 
28,  1863,  Bragg  says  that  “the  reasons  assigned  for  this 
unfortunate  delay  [on  the  morning  of  the  20th]  by  the 
wing  commander  [Polk]  appear  in  part  in  the  reports  of 
his  subordinates.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  are 
entirely  unsatisfactory.”  His  comments  on  Hill’s  hand¬ 
ling  of  his  troops  were  not  particularly  complimentary. 
He  said  that  the  troops  of  the  right  wing  “were  moved 
to  the  assault  in  detail  and  by  detachments,  unsupported, 
until  nearly  all  parts  of  the  right  wing  were  in  turn  re¬ 
pulsed  with  heavy  loss.”®* 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  foregoing  comments  that  the 
testimony  is  at  variance,  particularly  that  of  Bragg.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  events  of  the  campaign,  especially  those 
of  September  11  and  20,  only  needed  Hill’s  participation 


94  Endorsement.  Davis  to  Brara.  June  IT.  1864,  Ibid.  :677-78. 
96  BrsKK’t  Report.  O.  R.  SO.  part  2:88. 
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in  the  matter  of  the  petition,  mentioned  later,  to  cause 
Bragg  to  ask  for  and  Davis  to  approve  of  this  officer’s 
relief  from  the  army.  Bragg,  while  later  believing  that 
he  had  asked  for  Hill’s  relief  because  of  his  participation 
in  the  matter  of  the  petition  to  President  Davis  asking 
for  Bragg’s  relief  from  command  of  the  army,  really 
made  this  request  because  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the 
way  Hill  had  handled  his  command.  The  petition  simply 
focused  the  matter.  This  view  seems  to  be  borne  out 
by  a  letter  from  Hill  to  Cooper,  on  February  23,  1864,  in 
which  Hill  says  that  Bragg  “in  an  interview  with  me  dis¬ 
tinctly  stated  that  he  had  no  fault  to  find  with  me  up  to 
the  close  of  the  battle  of  Chickamauga ;  he  had  used  simi¬ 
lar  language  to  officers  of  high  rank  in  reference  to  me. 
Nevertheless,  he  did  bring  grave  charges  against  me  in  a 
letter  to  the  President.  Nevertheless,  extraordinary  ef¬ 
forts  were  made  to  prejudice  the  army  and  the  country 
against  me.  A  Court  of  Inquiry,  which  would  have  vin¬ 
dicated  my  character  and  reputation  has  been  persistent¬ 
ly  refused  me  . . 

•The  whole  matter  of  Hill’s  relief  may,  perhaps,  be 
summed  up  as  follows:  “The  merits  of  the  controversy 
which  cost  General  Hill  his  command  we  do  not  propose 
to  determine  .  .  .  but  we  may  safely  risk  the  general  re¬ 
mark  that  the  penalty  of  relief  from  his  command  was 
out  of  proportion  to  his  offense.  His  past  record  entitled 
him  to  consideration ;  he  had  fought  hard  and  done  meri¬ 
torious  service ;  and  it  must  have  been  exceedingly  pain¬ 
ful  to  find  himself  reduced  to  a  figure  commanding  State 
and  local  forces,  and  utterly  lost  to  public  attention  in 
the  last  periods  of  the  war.””  Throughout  the  entire 

96  O.  R.  68:812— C/.  also  O.  R.  42.  part  8:1168ff  and  O.  R.  68:816,  for 
eormpondence  regardinK  Hill’s  assignment  to  duty  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  1864, 
and  Hill's  declination  because  of  the  unfair  manner  in  which  he  felt  he  had 
been  treated.  He  required  “an  unequivocal  expression  of  undiminished  confi¬ 
dence  in  [his]  capacity,  gallantry,  and  fidelity.”  (Hill  to  Cooper,  Feb.  28.  1864, 
O.  R.  68:818).  'This  “expression”  was  not  forthcoming,  as  Davis  did  not  admit 
that  these  characteristics  of  Hill’s  conduct  and  services  had  ever  been  brought 
into  question. 

97  E.  A.  Pollard,  Lee  A  Hit  Lieutenant*,  466. 
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affair  both  Davis  and  Hill  show  to  better  advantage  than 
does  Bragg. 

In  the  winter  of  1862-63,  after  the  battle  of  Murfrees¬ 
boro,  Bragg’s  principal  subordinate  commanders,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  his  written  request  for  an  expression  of  opin¬ 
ion,  one  and  all  advised  him  that  he  did  not  possess  the 
confidence  of  the  army.®*  Now  again,  after  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  the  same  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  became 
evident,  manifesting  itself,  this  time,  in  the  form  of  a 
petition  to  President  Davis  asking  for  Bragg’s  removal 
from  his  command  and  stating  that  he  had  lost  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  army.  This  petition,  supposed  to  have  been 
drawn  by  General  Buckner,®*  was  signed  by  most  of  the 
general  officers  of  the  army.  Some  thought  that  General 
Hill  was  the  author  of  this  petition.  In  fact,  some  time 
after  the  close  of  the  war.  General  Longstreet  wrote  that 
this  petition  "...  was  written  by  General  D.  H.  Hill 
(he  informed  me  since  the  war.”)  In  this  statement, 
however,  Longstreet’s  memory  is  certainly  at  fault,  as 
was  the  case  on  other  more  important  occasions. 
More  reliable  testimony  is  to  the  contrary.  Major  A.  C. 
Avery,  Inspector  General  and  confidential  aide  on  (Gen¬ 
eral  Hill’s  staff,  who  was  afterward  a  Supreme  Court 
Judge  of  North  Carolina,  in  an  article  written  in  1893, 
said:  “  .  .  .  Buckner  drew  .  .  .  and  other  (Generals  .  .  . 
signed  and  sent  to  the  President  a  petition.  .  .  .  Hill  was 
the  last  of  the  Lieutenant-Generals  consulted,  but,  unfor¬ 
tunately  for  his  future,  his  headquarters  were  located  at 
a  central  point  on  the  line  and  the  paper  was  left  there 
to  be  signed.  Cheatham  and  Cleburne  met  at  that  point 
and  put  their  names  to  the  paper  at  the  same  time.  .  .  . 
Hill  cherished  no  unkind  feeling  toward  Bragg  . . .  [but] 

98  O.  R.  20,  part  1:682-84  and  699-700. 

99  Petition  to  Jefferson  Davis.  Oct.  4,  186S,  O.  R.  80,  part  2 :66-66.  The 
editor  of  the  Official  Record*  makes  the  notation,  signed  by  W.  H.  Polk,  a  son 
of  General  Leonidas  Polk,  at  the  end  of  the  petition:  “Supposed  to  ^ve  been 
written  by  Buckner.  Sisned  by  Preston.  Hill,  Brown  and  others.’’ 

100  Longetreat,  466. 
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Mr.  Davis  was  induced  to  believe  that  Hill  was  the  orig¬ 
inator  and  most  active  promoter  of  the  plan  to  get  rid  of 
Bragg  as  a  chief,  and  both  the  President  and  General 
Bragg  determined  to  visit  the  whole  sin  of  the  insubordi¬ 
nation  of  inferior  officers  of  that  army  on  him. .  This 
is  rather  an  extreme  view  of  the  hostility  of  Davis  and 
Bragg  for  Hill.  We  have  seen  that  Davis  denied  relieving 
Hill  because  of  his  participation  in  the  matter  of  the 
petition.  In  fact,  several  years  after  the  close  of  the 
war  General  Bragg  wrote :  “  . . .  General  D.  H.  Hill’s  crit¬ 
ical,  captious,  and  dictatorial  manner _ and  his  general 

deportment ....  united  to  the  fact . . .  that  Hill . . .  count¬ 
ermanded  [an]  order,  without  notifying  either  Polk  or 
myself,  induced  me  to  ask  his  suspension  from  command. 
...”  In  view  of  the  fact  that  contemporary  testimony  is 
all  to  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  strange  that  Bragg  should 
continue  this  post-bellum  statement  with  the  unjust  re¬ 
mark  that  General  Hill  “had  . . .  greatly  demoralized  the 
troops  he  commanded,  and  sacrificed  thousands  at  Chick- 
amauga.”^®* 

Though  the  majority  of  the  officers  signing  the  peti¬ 
tion  cherished  no  ill  feeling  toward  Bragg,  they  were 
unanimous  in  their  conclusions  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
express  their  opinion,  that  Bragg  should  be  replaced  by 
one  more  suitable — ^temperamentally,  physically,  and 
otherwise— to  command  an  active  army  in  the  field.^®* 
Longstreet  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War*®*  and  Polk  to 
President  Davis*®®  in  much  the  same  tone.  President 
Davis,  perceiving  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  thought 
to  assign  Longstreet  in  Bragg’s  place,  but  this  officer  de- 

101  A.  C.  ATery,  “Life  A  Character  of  Lt.  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill,"  Southern 
Hietorieal  Societif  Papere,  21:14S-44. 

102  Davia  to  Hill,  Not.  17.  1868,  O.  R.  62,  part  2:662;  BraSK  to  E.  T. 
Srkea,  Feb.  8,  1878,  quoted  in  Polk,  2:296. 

108  Petition  to  Jefferson  Davis,  Oct.  4,  1868,  O.  R.  80,  part  2:66;  Buck, 
166 ;  A.  C.  Avery,  "Life  A  Character  of  Lt.  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill,"  Southern  Hietorieal 
Society  Papere,  21:148-44. 

104  Lonsstreet  to  Seddon,  Sept.  26,  1868,  O.  R.  80,  part  4:706. 

106  Polk  to  Davis,  Oct.  6,  1868,  O.  R,  80,  part  2:67. 
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dined  and  suggested  General  J.  E.  Johnston.^**^  Later  the 
command  was  offered  to  General  Hardee,  who  declined 
permanent  assignment.^®’  Finally,  in  desperation.  Gen¬ 
eral  Johnston  was  appointed’®®  and  Bragg  removed  to 
Richmond  as  the  President’s  military  adviser.’®* 

On  October  9,  1863,  after  having  received  the  petition 
referred  to.  President  Davis  visited  the  army  and,  at 
headquarters,  with  Bragg  himself  present,  he  met  the 
leading  officers  of  the  army  to  ask  them  their  opinions  of 
the  fitness  of  the  commanding  general  for  his  position. 
Notwithstanding  the  awkwardness  of  the  situation  for 
those  present,  the  consensus  of  opinion  was  adverse  to 
General  Bragg  and  all  agreed  that  he  could  be  of  greater 
service  elsewhere.  Among  them,  Cleburne,  the  Stonewall 
Jackson  of  the  West,  in  his  turn,  tactful  though  he  was 
and  while  recognizing  Bragg’s  manifest  abilities  as  an 
organizer  and  as  a  disciplinarian,  was  still  of  the  opinion 
that  Bragg  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  army  and  that, 
no  matter  how  good  a  general  he  might  be,  this  fact  alone 
had  destroyed  his  usefulness  as  a  commander.  It  was 
his  conviction  that  a  change  was  absolutely  necessary. 
Others  were  not  so  tactful  in  expression  or  considerate  in 
demeanor.  No  written  record  of  the  conversations  was 
kept.”® 

No  doubt  had  Bragg  been  left  free,  by  the  President, 
to  follow  his  own  inclination  in  the  matter,  he  would  vol¬ 
untarily  have  given  up  his  command.  Both  before  and 
after  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro,  in  anticipation  of  being 
relieved,  he  had  expressed  a  willingness  to  stand  aside 
and  let  a  better  man  take  his  place,  saying  that  wherever 
placed  he  would  expect  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote 
the  success  of  the  common  cause.  This  attitude  of 

106  Longftreet,  466. 

107  Hardee  to  Cooper,  Nov.  80,  1868,  O.  R.  81,  part  8:766. 

108  Davis  to  Johnston,  Dee.  16,  1868,  Ibid.  :886. 

109  Special  Orders  No.  28,  Richmond,  Va.,  Feb.  24,  1864,  O.  R.  82,  part 

2 :789. 

110  Lonpstrset,  466;  PM,  2:291:  Buck,  166-66. 
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Bragfir’s,  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  some  of  the  other 
generals,  naturally  commended  him  to  the  government, 
which,  viewing  its  own  relations  with  Bragg,  considered 
the  requests  for  his  relief  as  little  more  than  insubordina¬ 
tion.^^^  Longstreet,  on  his  part,  did  more  injury  than  all 
the  others  put  together.  By  his  captious  criticism  and 
his  invidious  distinctions  and  unfair  comparisons  of 
Bragg  with  Lee,  he  was  a  powerful  force  in  stirring  up 
discord,  not  only  among  the  officers,  but  also  in  the  ranks. 
In  fact,  Lee  was  appealed  to  by  both  Longstreet  and  Polk 
to  come  to  the  army  and  assume  the  command.^^ 

Bragg  was  patient  under  the  criticism  of  his  con¬ 
duct,  but  was  unwilling  to  face  the  ill  results  of  his  own 
mismanagement.  In  spite  of  this  fact  he  was,  yet,  un¬ 
selfishness  itself  in  all  matters  relating  to  his  private  duty 
to  the  cause  of  the  struggling  South.  “No  man  loved 
it  better,  no  man  gave  it  more  devoted  service,  none  sac¬ 
rificed  his  all  upon  its  altar  more  ungrudgingly,  no  one 
would  have  laid  down  his  life  for  it  more  cheerfully.”^^* 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  failure  in  each  of 
Bragg’s  campaigns,  which  were  as  brilliant  in  conception 
as  they  were  faulty  in  execution,  may,  in  the  last  analysis, 
be  ascribed  to  his  feeble  health,  which  unfitted  him  to 
sustain  long  continued  pressure  of  responsibility  and  gave 
rise  to  a  bad  temper,  which  marred  all  his  relations  with 
his  subordinates  and  prevented  that  sympathetic  and  de¬ 
voted  support  which  was  always  accredited  Lee  by  his 
associates.^^* 

On  coming  to  the  army.  President  Davis  had  brought 
with  him  General  John  C.  Pemberton,  lately  exchanged 

111  BrasK  to  Davis,  Nov.  24,  1862,  O.  R.  20,  part  2 :422 ;  Brass  to  Polk, 
Jan.  11.  1868,  O.  R.  20.  part  1:699;  Polk,  2:801-2. 

112  Lee  to  Lonsatreet,  Sept.  26,  1868,  O.  R.  29,  part  2:749;  Lonsstreet  to 
Seddon,  Sept.  26.  1868,  O.  R.  80.  part  4:706;  Polk  to  Lee.  Sept.  27.  1868,  Ibid. 
:708 ;  Lee  to  Polk,  Oct.  26,  1868,  O.  R.  80,  part  2 :69 ;  Polk,  2 :291 ;  Longotroet, 
464-66. 

118  Brass  to  Davis,  Oct.  1,  1868,  O.  R.  62,  part  2:684;  Davis  to  Brass. 
Oct.  8,  1868.  Ibid.  :68e ;  Brass’s  Beport,  O.  R.  80,  part  2 :87 ;  Brass  to  Seddon, 
May  20,  1864,  Ibid.  :89;  Brass  to  Cooper,  Oct.  8  and  Oct.  6,  1863,  O.  R.  80, 
part  4:726,  781 ;  Polk.  2:802. 

114  Richard  Taylor,  Deotruetion  A  Reeonttruction,  99-101. 
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after  his  capture  at  Vicksburg,  to  assign  him  to  the 
command  of  Polk’s  corps,  but  when  the  troops  heard  of 
the  purpose,  parts  of  the  army  were  so  near  to  mutiny 
that  it  was  decided  to  recall  General  Hardee  from  Missis- 
sippi.^“ 

On  the  Federal  side  some  of  the  higher  officers  were 
subjected  to  much  criticism,  and  the  Washington  authori¬ 
ties  thought  vindication  important.  Generals  A.  McD. 
McCook  and  T.  L.  Crittenden  were  relieved  and  went 
before  a  Court  of  Inquiry  as  did,  also.  General  J.  S.  Neg- 
ley,  commanding  a  division  in  Thomas’s  corps.^^*  In  the 
middle  of  October  General  Rosecrans  was  relieved  of  his 
command  and  General  Thomas  assigned  in  his  place.^^'' 

A  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  exact  location  of  the  enemy 
and  of  his  movements  and  a  lack  of  personal  supervision 
of  the  delivery  and  execution  of  important  orders  were 
among  the  primary  causes  of  Bragg’s  failure,  first,  to  beat 
his  enemy  in  detail  and  then  during  and  after  the  battle 
to  follow  up  and  make  the  most  of  successes  on  the  field."* 
It  was  this  ability,  as  much  as  any  other,  that  contributed 
so  greatly  to  the  successes  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  Bragg’s 
daily  experience  in  the  handling  of  his  army  should  have 
warned  him  that  it  was  not  a  military  machine  that  could 
be  relied  on  to  execute  orders  strictly  or  that  would  be 
alert  to  seize  passing  opportunities.  By  some  the  army 
was  considered  to  be  only  one  half  as  effective  in  attack 
as  on  the  defensive.  Another  of  the  unfortunate  features 
affecting  the  carrying  out  of  the  Confederate  command- 

116  Cooper  to  Brags.  Oct.  4,  1868,  O.  R.  SO,  part  4 :127 :  A.  N.  T.  Bean- 
regard  to  P.  G.  T.  Beaureg^,  Oct.  10  and  14,  1868,  Ibid.  :7S6,  746 ;  Mackall  to 
Johnston.  Oct.  IS.  1868,  Ibid.  :742-48 ;  Longttreet,  469-70 :  General  D.  H.  Hill  wrote 

Oct.  26,  1863,  probably  to  General  J.  C.  Breckinridge,  that  “ . the  plan 

was  to  give  Pemberton  the  Corps  [Hill's].  Polk’s  manliness  and  P’s  [Pember¬ 
ton’s]  sense  of  propriety  defeated  the  scheme.  Bragg’s  great  object  was  to 
please  the  President  and  at  the  same  time  account  to  the  country  for  his  faO- 
nre.  .  .  Pemberton  declined  [the  command  of  the  corps]  when  he  found  the 
division  commanders  adverse  to  him.”  (Historical  Magazine,  Feb.,  1872,  page 
19,  quoted  in  Polk,  2:297)  ;  DuBoze,  204. 

116  Records  of  McCook,  Crittenden,  and  Negley  Courts  of  Inquiry,  all 
dated  Jan.  9,  1864,  O.  R.  80,  part  l:930ff,  971ff,  and  1004ft. 

117  Grant  to  Rosecrans  and  Thomas,  Oe^  20,  1868,  Ibid.  :669. 
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er’s  plans  was  a  lack  of  an  accurate  knowledge  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  topographical  features  of  the  country  in 
which  the  army  operated,  a  deficiency  shared  in,  not  only 
by  Bragg’s  subordinates,  but  by  Bragg  himself,  who 
failed  in  a  quick  appreciation  of  features  of  this  charac- 
ter.“» 

Bragg’s  movements  during  the  battle  were  uncertain 
and  he  could  never  be  located  when  wanted.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  receive  reports  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  battle.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  20th,  disturbed 
by  the  failure  of  his  plan  of  battle  and  by  the  severe 
repulse  of  his  right  wing  in  the  morning  fighting,  he 
seemed  at  a  loss  what  to  do.^^**  Some  considered  that  even 
as  early  as  mid-afternoon  of  the  20th  he  thought  the  battle 
lost.^2^  In  fact,  as  late  as  midnight  of  the  20th,  Bragg 
refused  to  believe  that  his  army  had  won  a  victory .^22 

The  battle  is  unique  in  that  neither  commander  of  the 
opposing  forces  was  on  the  field  in  the  closing  hours  of 
the  contest.  Rosecrans  had  been  swept  into  Chattanooga 
with  the  fugitives  from  his  broken  right  and  Bragg  was 
resting  in  the  rear  of  his  line  at  Reed’s  Bridge. 

But  we  must  look  deeper  than  Bragg’s  own  person¬ 
ality  for  his  many  difficulties  and  errors  in  management. 
They  arose  primarily  from  the  lack  of  an  adequate,  effi¬ 
cient,  and  skilled  staff.  Even  in  the  superior  organization 
of  Lee’s  army  in  Virginia  the  staff  work  was  most  defect¬ 
ive  and  left  much  to  be  desired.  Bragg’s  army  had  far 
less  opportunity  to  learn  from  experience,  and  many  of 
the  superior  officers,  though  apt  pupils  and  brave  and 
courageous  men,  were  not  trained  soldiers,  with  the  in¬ 
itiative  and  genius  for  organization  usually  resulting 
from  such  training.  An  effective  army  is  a  vital  organ¬ 
ism,  in  which  each  part  responds,  promptly  and  correctly, 
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to  the  demands  of  the  whole,  an  organism  possible  only 
to  the  extent  that  each  officer  and  man  understands  his 
duties  so  thoroughly  that  he,  unconsciously  and  under  all 
conditions,  does  the  correct  and  logical  thing  at  the  proper 
time.  Such  an  army  Bragg  did  not  possess.  Such  an 
army  is  the  product  of  technically  trained  experts  and 
has  for  its  ground-work,  discipline  and  proper  organiza¬ 
tion. 

The  diverse  make-up  of  Bragg’s  army,  its  poor  organi¬ 
zation,  and  its  division  into  two  wings,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  day’s  battle,  only  served  to  aggravate  the  already 
serious  lack  of  an  efficient  and  competent  staff.^^s  The 
lack  of  a  well  organized  body  of  independent  scouts,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  excellent  cavalry  commands,  to  furnish 
definite  and  precise  information,  led  to  the  issuing  of 
“impossible”  orders,  which  subordinate  officers,  through 
sad  experience,  got  in  the  way  of  disregarding.124  poor 
armament  and  equipment,  as  well  as  poor  organization, 
were  a  further  handicap.  Only  part  of  the  artillery  had 
been  formed  into  battalions.  Though  there  was  not  much 
opportunity  in  the  battle  for  the  effective  use  of  this  arm 
of  the  service,  due  to  the  heavy  fogs  and  to  the  wooded 
character  of  the  ground,  its  lack  of  proper  organization 
and  mobility  and  the  inferiority  of  its  ammunition,  pre¬ 
vented  even  a  reasonable  degree  of  effectiveness  in  its  use. 

Another  feature  of  the  battle  was  the  peculiarity  of  its 
conduct.  It  was  actually  a  series  of  battles.  Each  wing 
of  the  Confederate  army  fought  independently  and  never 
simultaneously  and  in  full  force.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
fighting  on  the  first  day  was  desultory  from  left  to  right 
and  there  was  no  general  advance.  For  example,  Cle¬ 
burne  and  Cheatham  were  sent  in  at  6  P.  M.,  on  the  first 
day,  too  late  to  accomplish  anything  of  consequence.  On 
the  20th,  Cleburne  and  Breckinridge  were  sent  to  the  at¬ 
tack,  in  single  line  and  without  reserves,  against  an  en- 

izi  "Mexcmder,  461.52;  Parit,  4:126. 
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emy  fairly  strongly  and  securely  posted  behind  log  breast¬ 
works.  A  bloody  repulse  followed  and  these  troops  were 
practically  put  out  of  action  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Other  troops  were  sent  in  later  and  with  no  better  re¬ 
sults.  The  entire  morning  of  the  20th  was  thus  con¬ 
sumed.  The  battle  on  the  right  over,  the  left  had  hardly 
been  engaged.  Shortly  before  noon  the  left  wing  made 
its  attack.  It  advanced  rapidly,  found  a  gap  in  the  en¬ 
emy’s  line,  and  drove  off  three  divisions,  but  was  unable 
to  break  down  the  obstinate  resistance  of  Thomas,  secure¬ 
ly  posted  on  the  Horseshoe  Ridge.  Finally,  just  before 
dark,  the  two  wings  of  the  Confederate  army  were  united 
and  together  drove  the  enemy  from  the  field,  though  the 
rear  guard,  under  Thomas,  retreated  in  good  order  and 
only  gave  ground  slowly.  It  is  the  old  familiar  story  of 
piece-meal  and  un-coordinated  attacks.^^ 

There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  reason  for 
haste,  on  Bragg’s  part,  in  forcing  a  battle.  Having  failed 
to  beat  the  Federals  in  detail,  Bragg  might  better  have 
taken  up  strong  defensive  positions  and,  by  harassing  cav¬ 
alry  raids  on  Rosecrans’s  communications,  forced  Rose- 
crans  to  fight  him  on  his  own  ground,  starve,  or  retreat. 
Confederate  re-enforcements  of  veteran  troops  were  on 
the  way  and  their  arrival  would  have  given  Bragg  a  de¬ 
cisive  numerical  superiority  had  he  but  delayed  a  few 
days.  Grant  could  not  have  come  up  in  time  to  assist  and 
Burnside  was  held  at  Knoxville. 

It  is  well  recognized  that  the  defensive  role  is  usually 
the  less  hazardous  and  least  costly.  In  this  campaign, 
Rosecrans,  although  on  the  strategical  offensive,  gladly 
seized  the  tactical  defensive  when  Bragg  incautiously  and 
unnecessarily  gave  him  the  privilege  and  the  opportunity 
of  doing  80.^26 

126  Alexander,  462 ;  Polk,  2  ;296>98 ;  Areher  Andenon,  "The  Campaign  and 
Battle  of  Chiekamaosa."  Southern  Hietorieal  Society  Paper*.  9:S88ff. 
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FRENCH  INTRUSIONS  AND  INDIAN  UPRISINGS 
IN  GEORGIA  AND  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


(1677-1680)1 


By  Mary  Ross 
University  of  Californu 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


A  Fourth  French  Intrusion. — Ribaut,  Laudonni^re, 
and  Gourgues  are  three  names  that  stand  out  in  the  story 
of  the  Franco-Spanish  contest  for  the  wide-spreading 
provinces  of  La  Florida;  but  these  French  leaders  were 
but  trail  blazers  for  a  horde  of  adventurous  spirits  who 
coveted  the  South  Atlantic  seaboard.  Scarcely  a  decade 
after  the  Grourgues  attack  a  fourth  French  intrusion  was 
launched  against  that  Spanish  borderland.  This  episode 
in  Guale-Orista  or  Georgia-Carolina  history  has  been 
hitherto  all  but  unknown.  Led  by  Nicola  Estrozi,  from 
Bordeaux,  and  Gilberto  Gil,  a  Catalan,  a  motley  band  of 
French  corsairs  moved  northward  out  of  the  Caribbean, 
and  between  the  years  1677  and  1680  entrenched  them¬ 
selves  in  a  third  French  fortification  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
entered  into  a  design  with  the  Georgia-Carolina  natives, 
and  planned  for  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  establish¬ 
ments  at  San  Agustin  and  Santa  Elena  (Port  Royal) .  Only 
the  bravery  of  the  Spanish  forces  at  Santa  Elena  in  the 
presidio  of  San  Marcos  and  the  clear-headed  generalship 
and  watchfulness  of  the  Spanish  governor,  the  renowned 


1  This  paper  is  but  a  small  chapter  in  the  larger  story  that  deals  with 
Caribbean  and  La  Florida  history.  It  was  begun  in  Professor  Herbert  E.  Bol¬ 
ton’s  seminar  in  Spanish-American  history  at  the  University  of  California.  The 
writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  her  indebtedness  to  Professor  Bolton,  master  of  the 
Spanish  Borderlands  and  historian  of  Greater  America,  for  hb  generous  assistance 
and  inspiring  enthusiasm.  The  study  b  bssed  entirdy  on  manuscript  materiab 
in  the  Archivo  General  de  Indias,  that  inexhaustible  source  of  information  for 
the  early  hbtory  of  America.  All  of  the  citations  given  are  to  transcripts  in  the 
Ross  Collection.  For  aid  in  procuring  these  materiab  the  author’s  thanks  are 
due  to  Hiss  Irene  A.  Wright,  of  Seville,  and  to  the  followin-  scholars  who  at 
times  were  Native  Sons  Travelling  Fellows  in  Hbtory  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia:  Dr.  Lloyd  Mecham.  Columbia  University;  Dr.  Arthur  Alton,  University 
of  Michigan ;  Mr.  Ralph  Kuykendall,  Hawaiian  Hbtorical  Comminion ;  Hr.  R^. 
land  Vandegrift,  University  of  Southern  California;  Mr.  George  P.  Hammond. 
University  of  North  Dakota. 
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Pedro  Menendez  de  Marques,  saved  the  day  for  Spain  and 
defeated  the  design  for  a  French  occupation  of  the  coast. 

Franco-Spanish  Rivalry. — Encompassing,  the  shores 
of  La  Florida’s  provinces  formed  the  northern  periphery 
of  the  Caribbean  world  and  commanded  the  return  route 
of  the  Spanish  treasure  fleets,  homeward  bound  for  Se¬ 
ville.  Naturally,  the  innumerable  harbors  of  that  stra¬ 
tegic  borderland  attracted  daring  sea  rovers,  who,  prey¬ 
ing  on  the  commerce  of  the  Western  Indies,  frequently 
sought  rendezvous.  Especially  desirable  were  the  island- 
guarded  harbors  of  the  Georgia-Carolina  coast. 

As  early  as  1562  French  rivalry  for  the  goods  of  Spain 
had  given  rise  to  Ribaut’s  occupation  of  the  long  desired 
harbor  of  Santa  Elena ;  the  failure  of  that  enterprise  had 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  second  stronghold  base 
at  Fort  Caroline  on  San  Juan  River  (St.  Johns).  This 
second  French  intrusion  had  called  Spain  into  flghting 
action  and  likewise  occasioned  the  permanent  Spanish  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  in  1565.  Three  years 
later  another  French  aggressor  descended  upon  La  Flor¬ 
ida  and  demolished  a  small  Spanish  garrison  at  San  Mateo 
(near  Jacksonville) .  The  long-lived  Franco-Spanish  ri¬ 
valry  for  La  Florida  had  begun.  And,  called  into  service 
on  that  frontier,  Pedro  Menendez  de  Aviles,  Spain’s  great¬ 
est  sea-conquistador,  rallied  his  forces.  Turning  for  as¬ 
sistance  to  his  able  nephew,  Pedro  Menendez  de  Marques, 
Aviles  began  his  labors.  La  Florida  must  be  pacified  and 
the  Bahama  and  Caribbean  waters  cleared  of  the  Gallic 
scourge;  but  before  the  Adelantado  could  complete  his 
conquests  he  was  recalled  to  Spain,  where  unfortunately 
he  died  in  1574.‘ 

Marqu4s  was  a  worthy  successor  to  the  great  Adelan¬ 
tado.  From  Havana  to  Axacan  (Virginia)  that  experi¬ 
enced  mariner  kept  the  watch.  Imbued  with  a  con- 

2  For  conditions  in  Florida  at  the  death  of  Avilds  tee  a  report  by  Dr. 
CAeeres,  Havana.  November,  1674.  (Arebivo  Cenerot  de  /ndtoe,  64-2-2.  Doen- 
mento  no  enumerado). 
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suming  zeal  for  service,  he  charted  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
from  Los  Martilles  (Florida  Keys)  to  the  Bahia  de  Santa 
Maria  (Chesapeake  Bay) .  At  the  same  time  he  strength¬ 
ened  the  fortresses  in  Cuba  and  La  Florida  and  pushed 
forward  the  pacification  of  the  Indians  on  the  northern 
mainland.  Upon  his  building  the  fate  of  the  borderland 
hung.  His  most  difficult  problem  was  the  defense  of  the 
coast  against  French  and  English  corsairs.  But  intimate¬ 
ly  connected  with  this  task  was  that  of  checking  Indian 
uprisings,  events  which  were  both  cause  and  effect  of  the 
inroads  of  the  foreign  invaders.  A  sketch  of  the  Indian 
revolt  of  1576  is  therefore  essential  to  an  understanding 
of  the  raids  of  Estrozi  and  Gil. 

The  Indian  Uprising  in  1576. — ^Unlike  the  romantic 
conquistadores  who  chanced  to  find  the  ready-made  wealth 
of  the  Aztecs  and  the  Incas,  the  conquerors  of  La  Florida 
were  confronted  by  the  manifold  problem  of  competing 
with  nature,  with  natives,  and  with  foreign  enemies.  Life 
was  not  easy  on  the  northern  frontier.  That  “savage  sel¬ 
vage  of  civilization”  belied  its  floral  appellation.  No  sil¬ 
ver-laden  mule-trains  made  their  way  southward  from 
the  red  hills  of  Chiaha  (north  Georgia)  and  Tama  (cen¬ 
tral  Georgia)  across  Guale’s  pine  barrens  and  dense 
coastal  plains  to  the  sea;  nor  did  dazzling  heaps  of  gold 
fill  the  royal  coffers  at  San  Agustin  and  Santa  Elena. 
More  often  the  very  storerooms  were  bare  of  supplies, 
while  hungry  colonists  and  tall  lean  Creeks  begged  for 
grain. 

In  contrast  with  the  advanced  tribes  of  New  Spain,  the 
La  Florida  natives,  non-sedentary  in  their  habits,  were 
difficult  to  exploit.  Their  acorn  caches  were  generally 
empty.  Accordingly,  any  effort  to  levy  tribute  usually  re¬ 
sulted  in  disaster.  This  was  clearly  illustrated  in  1576 
when  the  commander  at  Santa  Elena,  in  order  to  lessen 
the  number  of  mouths  to  be  fed,  attempted  to  quarter 
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troops  with  the  nearby  cacique  of  Escamacu,  whose  vil¬ 
lage  was  between  Port  Royal  and  Charleston.  Twenty-one 
men  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Moyano,  well  armed, 
were  sent  to  visit  the  Indian  neighbor.  With  lighted 
tapers  and  bared  arquebuses  Moyano  entered  the  Oristan 
village,  and  without  ceremony  ordered  his  men  to  fall 
upon  the  Indians’  food  supply.  Terrified,  the  women  and 
children  fled  into  the  woods ;  but,  unperturbed,  the  crafty 
old  cacique  bided  his  time.  Inviting  the  Spaniards  to 
draw  near,  he  innocently  questioned  the  motive  for  their 
warlike  attitude.  Taken  off  his  guard,  Moyano  allowed 
himself  to  be  cajoled  into  putting  out  the  lighted  tapers. 
His  arquebuses  were  now  useless.  And  with  a  mighty 
warwhoop,  the  triumphant  Indian  summoned  his  tribes¬ 
men.  In  short  order  the  howling  braves  put  to  death  all 
but  one  of  the  trapped  Spaniards.  This  one,  a  soldier 
named  Calderdn,  had  slipped  away  unnoticed  during  the 
parley,  and  after  three  days  of  hard  travel  through 
swamps  and  marshes  reached  Santa  Elena  with  the  evil 
tidings.* 

News  of  the  Escamacu  massacre  spread  southward. 
Sometime  before  that  disaster  Solis,  the  commander  at 
Santa  Elena,  had  unwisely  interfered  with  a  local  quarrel 
in  Guale,  even  going  so  far  as  to  execute  some  of  the 
Indian  leaders  who  had  put  to  death  a  fellow  chieftain, 
who  happened  to  be  a  Christian.  That  drastic  step  had 
aroused  bitter  feelings  in  Guale  against  the  Spaniards, 
and  now,  linked  with  the  hatred  that  had  arisen  in  Orista, 
it  caused  disaffection  among  the  natives  along  the  entire 
Georgia-Carolina  seaboard.* 

Scarcely  had  Calderdn  returned  to  Santa  Elena  before 
the  island  was  besieged  by  hostile  natives.  One  day  a 

3  Ynformaeioii  Bobre  el  levantamiento  de  lot  Indios  de  la  Florida  y  per- 
dida  del  Fuerte  de  Santa  Elena  I  A.  G.  I.  64-6-9.  Simaneas.  Seculares,  Audencia 
de  Santo  Domingo.  Cartas  y  expedientes  de  Goremadores  de  la  Florida  vistos  en 
el  Consejo  desde  1668  A  1611)  ;  Also,  BartolomA  Martinez  A  su  magestad,  Habana, 
Febrero  17,  1677  .  (A.  G.  1,  64-2-8.  No  enumerado). 

4  Diego  de  Velasco  A  su  magestad,  de  la  Habana,  Enero  20,  1677  (A.  G.  /. 

64-2-2.  Doeumento  no  enumerado). 
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scouting  party  of  nine  Spaniards  was  sent  out  to  recon- 
noiter.  The  distant  sound  of  firearms  was  all  that  told 
their  fate.  In  the  meanwhile  troubles  in  Guale  had 
grown  apace.  When  the  royal  officials  from  San  Agustin, 
accompanied  by  a  guard  of  soldiers,  were  on  their  way 
north  in  a  launch  with  the  annual  pay  chest,  they  were 
induced  to  stop  and  refresh  themselves  at  Espogue,  one 
of  the  Guale  villages  on  the  Inland  Passage,  or  “via  den- 
tro  de  los  rios  de  Guale  y  Orista.”  Unsuspecting,  the 
pleased  Spaniards  accepted  the  friendly  invitation;  but 
scarcely  had  they  greeted  their  subtle  hosts  ere  the  entire 
delegation  was  set  upon  and  brutally  murdered.  The  pay 
chest  and  launch  remained  untouched  and  were  recovered 
later  on. 

Coming  so  soon  after  the  Escamacu  massacre,  the 
Guale  uprising  left  Santa  Elena  prostrate.  She  was  com¬ 
pletely  isolated,  surrounded  north  and  south  by  a  horde 
of  painted  warriors  bent  on  destruction.  A  prolonged 
siege  meant  ultimate  disaster.  San  Agustin  had  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  cry  for  help.  Governor  Miranda  came 
with  the  supply  ship,  but,  terrified  by  the  presence  of 
five  hundred  natives  on  the  warpath,  the  widowed  senoras 
implored  the  governor  to  abandon  the  establishment  and 
take  them  to  the  capital. 

Unfortunately  Marques  was  absent  overseas.  Philip 
II  had  called  him  to  serve  against  the  French  enemy  as 
Admiral  of  the  Tierra  Firme  fieet.  Havana,  too,  was  out 
of  touch;  and  Miranda,  desperate,  with  his  forces  reduced 
to  fifteen  or  twenty  young  soldiers,  gave  the  order  for 
dismantlement.  The  heavier  cannon  were  buried,  but  all 
movable  goods,  together  with  the  people,  were  placed  on 
board  three  vessels  which  were  lying  in  the  harbor.  Lift¬ 
ing  anchor,  the  Spanish  boats  drifted  slowly  down  El 
Cano  de  San  Felipe  or  Saint  Philip’s  Creek.  As  the  vessels 
waited  for  the  tide  the  distant  war  chant  of  the  trium- 
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phant  natives  smote  the  air  and  marred  with  discordant 
note  the  quiet  peacefulness  of  that  Carolina  scene.  Tear¬ 
ful,  the  unhappy  colonists  watched  the  slow  curling 
wreaths  of  smoke  rise  above  the  darkening  cedars,  telling 
all  too  plainly  the  fate  of  those  abandoned  homes.  Spain’s 
flag  was  furled.  Fort  San  Felipe  was  no  more.® 

Santa  Elena  Rebuilt. — But  Santa  Elena’s  call  for  help 
had  reached  the  ears  of  her  protector  across  the  waters. 
Rallying  to  the  cry,  Philip  II  notified  Marques  and  or¬ 
dered  him  back  to  La  Florida.  Marques  was  authorized 
to  call  upon  Cristdbal  de  Eraso,  captain-general  of  the 
convoy  for  the  treasure  fleet,  for  equipment  and  men  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  destroyed  presidio.  Cor¬ 
sairs  were  ravaging  the  Western  Indies,  but  in  June,  1577, 
Eraso  generously  responded  to  Marques’  petition  for  aid, 
and  furnished  him  with  the  Esptritu  Santo,  a  staunch 
vessel,  well  armed  and  carrying  forty  men  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Vicente  Gonzales,  experienced  mar¬ 
iner  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Before  the  summer  was 
far  advanced  Marques  and  Gonzales  were  on  their  way 
to  Santa  Elena,  where  they  rebuilt  the  fort  on  a  better 
site,  changing  its  name  to  San  Marcos.  Near  the  black¬ 
ened  ruins  of  the  old  settlement  the  Spanish  standard  was 
raised  again ;  and  floating  high  above  the  gleaming  can¬ 
nons  of  the  new  fortification,  the  proud  banner  of  old 
Castile  rose  once  more  triumphant,  all  crimson  and  gold 
in  the  Carolina  breeze,  above  the  bristling  ramparts  of 
stem  San  Marcos.® 

6  Ynformacion  sobre  el  levantamiento  de  los  Indies  de  la  FIcnnda  y  perdida 
del  Fnerte  de  Santa  Elena  (A.  G.  1.  54>6-9)  ;  Baltasar  del  Castillo  k  su  magrestad, 
Habana.  Enero  18,  1577  (A.  G.  I.  64-2-8.  No  enumerado). 

6  The  Council  of  tte  Indies  to  his  Majesty,  Madrid,  March  20,  1677  (A. 

G.  /.  140-7-SS)  :  Peticion  que  hizo  Pedro  Mendndez  Marquis  Ahnirante  de  la  Ar¬ 
mada  Real,  sobre  que  se  le  den  dos  fraaratas  para  la  defensa  de  la  Florida  y 
construccion  de  fuertes  (A.  G.  /.  Simancas.  Florida.  Descubrimientoa,  deKrip- 
ciones  y  poblaciones  de  la  Florida.  Patronato.  1-1-  1/9  N*.  26)  ;  Pedro  Menin- 
dez  Marquis  d  su  masestad,  Habana,  Junio  20,  1577  (A.  G.  /.  64-2-8.  No  enume¬ 
rado)  ;  Council  of  the  Indies  to  his  Majesty,  Madrid,  April  17,  1578  (A.  G.  /. 
140-7-U)  :  Baltasar  del  Castillo  y  Ahedo  k  su  Magestad.  Havana,  December  10, 
1677  (A.  G.  /.  64-2-8.  No  enumerado)  :  Ezpediente  sobre  que  d  adelantado 
Pedro  Menindez  Marquis  fuese  A  la  Florida  al  reparo  y  fortiflcacion  del  Castillo 
Santa  Elena  del  que  ae  habran  apoderado  y  quemado  loa  Yndios  (A.  G.  /.  Pat- 
ronato,  1-1-  1/19  Na  26.). 
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The  Corsairs  in  the  Caribbean. — These  Indian  troubles 
were  an  incentive  to  foreign  invasion.  The  news  of  La 
Florida’s  weakness  spread  over  the  seas.  Her  coasts  were 
in  imminent  peril  from  French  and  English  corsairs  who 
despoiled  the  Spanish  trade  in  the  Caribbean  waters. 
Countenanced  by  royal  promoters,  those  lordly  “Knights 
of  the  Main”  plundered  at  will  on  every  frontier  zone. 
From  San  Lucar  to  the  Azores  and  the  Canaries,  across 
the  Atlantic  to  Guadalupe  and  Dominica,  through  the 
Caribbean  Sea  by  way  of  Tobago  to  Cabo  de  la  Vela  and 
Cartagena,  then  onward  to  Porto  Bello,  Cape  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  more  northern  borders  that 
skirted  the  Bahama  Channel,  the  buccaneers  trailed  the 
route  of  the  Spanish  fleets.''  And,  if  perchance  the  gods 
of  war  favored  the  Spaniards  and  kept  the  trade  of  the 
Indies  from  pillaging  hands,  the  lusty  sea-rovers,  filled 
with  chagrin  at  their  failure  to  gather  in  great  spoils, 
often  found  solace  in  the  ruthless  destruction  of  mainland 
peace  and  property.  And  now,  in  1577,  a  fourth  confed¬ 
eration  of  corsairs,  probably  cognizant  of  the  absence  of 
Marques  from  La  Florida,  and  of  the  native  uprising 
against  Santa  Elena,  and  all  unsuspecting  that  Santa 
Elena  had  been  rebuilt,  moved  northward  out  of  the 
Caribbean  and  aroused  anew  Spanish  defensive  activities 
on  the  Atlantic  mainland. 

News  of  French  Vessel  and  Fort. — ^While  rebuilding 
the  destroyed  fort  of  Santa  Elena,  information  came  to 
Marques  through  some  Indians,  of  a  French  ship  aground 
some  leagues  to  the  north  and  of  a  French  fortification 
built  nearby.  One  supposition  was  that  the  Frenchmen, 
searching  for  the  harbor  of  Santa  Elena,  had  been  lost 
on  the  shoals  off  the  coast  of  Orista  and  had  later  erected 
a  fort  near  the  place  where  their  ship  was  wrecked.  Again 
the  conjecture  was  that  the  fort  was  not  new,  but  had 

7  Frmnciaeo  CarreBo  i  ro  mascstad,  Habana,  Abril  IS.  1578  <A.  G.  1.  64* 
1-15.  No  enamerado)  ;  Franeiaeo  Duarte  &  Franeiaeo  Carrefio.  Fee^  2  de  abril 
1578  (A.  G.  I.  64-1-15). 
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served  as  a  rendezvous  on  other  occasions,  when  the 
French  appear  to  have  wintered  on  that  more  northern 
coast.  Soon  after  the  receipt  of  the  first  news  of  the 
enemy’s  presence.  Marques  had  a  second  communication 
from  the  natives.  This  time  the  Indians  told  of  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  the  French  fort  and  of  the  enslavement  of  a  hun¬ 
dred-odd  Frenchmen  found  therein.® 

Junco  Sent  to  Spain. — Filled  with  concern  over  the 
French  intrusion,  and  fearful  of  the  evil  influence  of  the 
enemy  among  the  Indians,  Marqu6s,  now  governor,  at 
once  despatched  Captain  Rodrigo  de  Junco  to  Spain,  in  a 
tender,  to  seek  aid  and  to  give  a  full  account  of  conditions 
to  Philip  II.  Later  the  governor  sent  duplicate  accounts 
to  his  Majesty  by  the  despatch  boat  from  New  Spain  and 
by  a  frigate  direct  from  San  Agustin.  Thus  by  means  of 
three  distinct  routes  Marques  endeavored  to  get  news  to 
the  King.  The  despatch  boat  was  captured  at  sea  by  the 
French,  but  Junco’s  vessel  eventually  reached  Spain.® 

In  the  meantime  Marques,  greatly  alarmed,  labored 
with  feverish  haste  to  make  Santa  Elena  safe.  One  night, 
when  the  reconstruction  of  the  fort  was  almost  complete, 
sounds  of  cannon  heard  in  the  distance  betrayed  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  enemy  and  confirmed  the  alarm  of  the  Span¬ 
iards.  Fearful  now  of  a  wholesale  onslaught  all  along 
the  coast,  and  greatly  concerned  over  the  safety  of  the 
southern  presidio.  Marques  hurried  to  San  Agustin.  He 
found  everything  quiet;  nevertheless,  with  precautionary 
foresight  he  strengthened  the  old  fort  and  began  plans 
for  a  new  one.  At  the  same  time  he  called  the  nearby 
natives  to  a  friendly  conclave. 

8  Iniso  Rufz  de  Castrejana  A  an  maceatad,  Habana,  Dieiembre  18.  1677 
(A.  G.  I.  64-8-8.  No  enumerado)  ;  Pedro  MenAndez  MarquAa  A  so  Hagestad,  Santa 
Elena.  Octnbie  81.  1677  (A.  G.  I.  64-6-16.  Doenmento  No.  17). 

9  Carta  A  S.  M.  de  Pedro  HenAndez  MarquA  dando  euenta  del  enenentro 
que  tuvo  con  varioa  Yndioa  (A.  G.  /.  64-6-9.  Simancaa.  Seculares.  Audeneia  de 
Santo  Domingo.  Cartas  y  expedientea  de  Gobernadores  de  la  Florida  Tistos  en  el 
Consejo  desde  1668  A  1611)  ;  Council  of  the  Indies  to  his  Majesty.  February  86. 
1678;  same  to  same.  March  18.  1678  (both  in  A.  G.  /.  140-7-88). 
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The  Indian  Council  in  Guale. — It  was  now  the  spring 
of  1578.  La  Florida  faced  another  crisis,  for  dangers 
confronted  every  border.  Marques  must  act  quickly  if 
he  would  save  his  province  from  annihilation  at  the  hands 
of  piratical  Frenchmen  allied  with  rebellious  tribesmen. 
From  the  Indians  at  San  Agustln  he  learned  that  a 
French  design  was  under  way  to  involve  the  entire  sea¬ 
board  in  an  uprising.  Insidious  scheming  of  the  corsairs 
among  the  tribes  in  Orista  and  Guale  had  developed  into 
a  war  council.  Delegates  from  this  conference  had  ap¬ 
proached  the  natives  of  San  Agustin  during  the  absence 
of  Marques  at  Santa  Elena,  and  only  the  faithfulness  of 
the  local  Indians  had  prevented  a  wholesale  attack  upon 
the  southern  presidio. 

Learning  that  the  council  was  still  in  session  in  Guale, 
the  governor  sent  a  relative  to  treat  with  the  insurgent 
caciques,  to  induce  them  to  deliver  the  captive  Frenchmen 
and  to  make  war  upon  the  chieftain  who  had  massacred 
the  royal  officials  at  Espogue  two  years  before.  The  Guale 
chieftains  agreed  to  both  demands  of  Marques;  but  in 
the  end  they  failed  to  give  up  the  Frenchmen,  although 
they  did  make  war  on  Espogue  and  slay  her  leader.^** 

Marques  Expedition  to  Guale. — Not  satisfied  with 
these  results.  Marques  made  his  way  up  the  coast  to  Guale, 
taking  with  him  two  launches  and  twenty  men.  For  lack 
of  soldiers  this  was  the  best  he  could  do,  since,  to  quote  his 
own  statement,  “In  case  I  should  wish  to  take  out  fifty 
men  there  would  not  be  left  in  any  port  more  than  forty, 
for  there  are  always  some  sick  and  some  clerics  and 
friars.” 

From  a  friendly  Indian  in  Guale  Marques  learned  that 
the  French  numbered  over  a  hundred,  and  were  divided 
among  the  various  caciques,  the  head  one  of  whom  had 

10  Pedro  Menindes  llarquO*  i  eo  Matceetad.  San  Asuatin,  Junto  15.  1678 
(A.  G.  I.  64.6-16.  Doeumento  No.  20). 
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forty  captives.  This  Indian  likewise  said  that  the  French¬ 
men  were  endeavoring  to  dispel  the  natives*  trust  in  the 
Spaniards,  going  so  far  as  to  offer  to  lead  the  Indians  in 
their  hostilities.  Marques,  unable  for  lack  of  men  to  use 
force,  resorted  to  a  mild  threat,  sending  to  the  Frenchmen 
word  to  leave  the  country,  for  if  not  he  “would  send  men 
to  look  for  them.”  The  Frenchmen  naively,  but  no  doubt 
truthfully,  replied  that  they  did  not  wish  to  come  out, 
“because  they  would  immediately  be  hanged.”  The  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  fate  of  Ribaut’s  stranded  crew  was  evidently 
still  fresh.“ 

Disturbances  at  Santa  Elena. — Seeing  that  nothing 
could  be  accomplished  in  Guale  with  so  small  a  force, 
Marqu4s  made  his  way  northward  to  Santa  Elena.  It 
was  now  April  or  early  May,  the  fateful  season  in  Santa 
Elena’s  story  when  the  Orista  natives  sallied  forth  to 
make  their  attacks.  According  to  the  governor,  the  In¬ 
dians  “came  to  the  island  many  times,  but  did  not  dare 
to  show  themselves  (although  I  tried  some  stratagems) 
excepting  a  few  who  finally  came  out,  and  when  we  went 
towards  them  drew  off  into  the  woods,  for  they  are  like 
deer.” 

Late  one  afternoon,  just  as  the  sun  sank  behind  the 
distant  pine-edged  horizon,  a  strange  vessel  dropped  an¬ 
chor  off  the  bar  of  Santa  Elena.  No  doubt  that  Carolina 
evening  was  all  aglow  with  riotous  crimson  and  gold  that 
set  the  western  world  afire,  flung  a  flaming,  complement¬ 
ary,  purple  storm-challenge  out  to  the  sea,  and  silhouetted 
with  knife-edged  precision  the  anchored  ship  against  the 
eastern  sky.  There  was  little  sleep  at  Santa  Elena  that 
night.  All  through  the  long  hours  the  watch  was  kept, 
for  Marqu6s,  fearful  lest  the  stranger  at  the  harbor  en¬ 
trance  might  prove  to  be  the  enemy  intent  upon  the  res¬ 
cue  of  the  stranded  Frenchmen,  dared  not  relax  his  vigil. 

11  Pedro  Menfodes  Marqtiie  A  ea  Haccetad.  San  AKuatin,  Jnaio  16,  1678 
(A.  G.  I.  64-6>16.  Doenmento  Na  20). 
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Added  to  this  fear  of  the  “stranger  at  the  gate”  was  that 
of  the  terrific  storm  that  broke  above  the  fort  that  night 
and  turned  the  whole  firmament  into  a  watery  world, 
lashed  into  whitened  fury  the  surging  tide,  and  blinded 
with  terror  those  who  kept  the  watch.  By  morning  the 
outworn  wind  had  passed,  and  with  it  the  strange  ship. 
Marques  waited  several  days  for  the  reappearance  of  the 
vessel,  but  obtained  no  further  sight  of  her.  Then,  fear¬ 
ful  again  for  the  safety  of  the  southern  presidio,  he  de¬ 
parted  for  San  Agustin.  Constant  supervision  of  the 
seaboard  was  now  imperative.  No  laxity  could  be  permit¬ 
ted  if  La  Florida  was  to  be  saved. 

Eight  days  after  the  arrival  of  Marques  at  San  Agus¬ 
tin  two  corsairing  craft,  “one  large  and  the  other  small,” 
appeared  off  the  bar,  but  withdrew  when  they  perceived 
the  artillery  of  the  fort.  Again  the  coast  must  be  run,  and 
Marques  at  once  despatched  two  launches  to  Santa  Elena 
to  report  the  anchorage  place  of  the  intruders  if  they 
should  be  found  attempting  to  communicate  with  the 
Frenchmen  in  the  interior. 

Discovery  of  the  French  Fort. — The  returning  launch¬ 
es  brought  no  news  of  the  French  corsairs.  But  lest  the 
enemy  should  escape  from  the  Indians  and  leave  the 
country  with  information  that  would  be  damaging  to  La 
Florida’s  welfare.  Marques  decided  to  find  out  for  him¬ 
self  where  the  French  were  fortified  when  taken  by  the 
natives,  and  to  use  every  effort  to  frustrate  any  plan  of 
theirs  to  get  away. 

Repairing  to  Santa  Elena,  the  governor  thoroughly 
examined  the  entire  territory.  His  persevering  search 
was  finally  rewarded.  In  a  wood  near  a  river  north  of 
Santa  Elena  he  found  the  French  fortification.  Judging 
by  the  plan  of  it  there  must  have  been  a  large  force  con¬ 
centrated  there  during  its  construction.  The  fort  was 
triangular  in  form,  and  from  bastion  to  bastion  it  meas- 
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ured  sixty-six  paces,  or  something  like  two  hundred  feet. 
Built  of  small  logs  and  mud,  with  curtain  walls  of  heavy 
timber,  the  fortified  enclosure  contained  five  houses.  The 
structure  was  deserted,  but  Marques  noted  the  presence 
of  a  bronze  cannon  weighing  as  much  as  two  quintals, 
the  bones  of  many  dead  persons,  and  the  body  of  a  hanged 
man — all  indicative  of  a  murderous  surprise  attack.  The 
body  suspended  from  the  scaffold  was  later  identified  as 
that  of  a  Spaniard.  With  characteristic  thoroughness 
Marques  burned  the  houses  and  demolished  the  fortifi- 
cation.“ 

Flores’  Inspection  of  Santa  Elena. — ^La  Florida  was 
now  in  the  limelight.  The  strategic  iwsition  of  that  fron¬ 
tier  had  to  be  securely  defended,  and  in  October,  1578, 
the  royal  inspector,  Captain  Alvaro  Flores,  arrived  at 
San  Agustin  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  two  presidios. 
Fortunately  we  have  his  detailed  description  of  both  gar¬ 
risons.  The  new  fort  at  Santa  Elena  (Port  Royal)  had 
just  been  completed  by  Marques.  It  was  now  referred  to 
as  Fort  San  Marcos.  Being  situated  not  far  from  the 
site  of  old  Fort  San  Felipe,  it  commanded  the  surround¬ 
ing  region.  Manned  by  ten  cannons  of  varying  weights, 
its  guarded  entrance  and  frowning  platforms  convinced 
Flores  that  it  was  ready  for  action.  But  to  be  sure  that 
all  was  well  with  that  imi)ortant  establishment,  Flores 
made  a  second  inspection  on  November  1,  after  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  fresh  troops  and  new  supplies.  He  found  every¬ 
thing  in  perfect  order.  Each  time  the  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures  were  tested  to  avoid  any  short  rationing,  and  even 
the  beds  of  the  soldiers  were  examined  to  assure  their 
comfort.  Besides  the  artillery  the  weapons  of  the  sol¬ 
diers  were  the  arquebus,  musket,  sword,  javelin,  lance, 
and  pike.  Upon  the  platform  the  sentry  box  was  equipped 

12  Pedro  Mentodez  Marquee  d  au  Magestad,  San  Aguitfn,  Jnnio  16,  1678 
(i4.  G.  /.  64-6-16.  Documento  No.  20).  An  excellent  discusaion  of  coraairing 
aetWitiea  in  the  Caribbean  at  a  little  later  period  ia  contained  in  Miaa  Irene  A. 
Wr^lit’a  "Reacatea:  With  Special  Reference  to  Cuba,  1690-1610”  (Htaponic  Amer¬ 
ican  Hittorieal  Reviem,  III,  no.  8,  Auguat,  1920). 
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with  a  bell  with  which  to  sound  quarters,  and  other  para¬ 
phernalia  for  emergency.  Under  command  of  Captain 
Quiros,  supported  by  seventy-seven  sturdy  Spaniards,  San 
Marcos  bade  defiance  to  Indians  and  French  alike.  She 
stood  guard  ready  to  dispute  all  who  challenged  Spain’s 
sway  on  the  Carolina  border.^* 

Efforts  to  Pacify  Cayagua. — ^Yet  Marques  was  trou¬ 
bled.  At  first  he  had  hoped  that  the  Indians  would  tire 
of  the  French  and  put  an  end  to  them,  but  the  continued 
rebellious  attitude  of  the  Guale  and  Orista  natives  dis¬ 
pelled  this  illusion.  So,  when  the  time  came  in  1579  to 
take  the  pay  to  the  soldiers  at  Santa  Elena,  Marques  de¬ 
cided  to  make  a  strenuous  effort  to  put  an  end  to  the  dis¬ 
turbance.  His  forces  were  limited,  but  his  will  was 
mighty.  The  year  before.  Marques  had  petitioned  the 
king  for  the  right  to  make  war  upon  the  rebels;  but  he 
probably  had  received  little  support  from  Philip  II,  whose 
recent  Ordinance  of  1573  had  so  zealously  sought  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  Indians  of  America  from  unnecessary  slaughter 
and  extermination. 

It  therefore  appears  that  Marques’  first  plan  was  for 
the  renewal  of  peaceful  relations  with  the  natives  fifteen 
leagues  north  of  Santa  Elena.  This  scheme  would  involve 
the  pacification  of  the  pueblos  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  cacique  of  Cayagua  (Charleston),  and  if  successful 
would  no  doubt  establish  a  powerful  ally  to  the  north  of 
Orista.  This  would  forestall  any  French  designs  in  the 
province  of  Chicora.  At  the  same  time  it  would  furnish 
for  the  Spaniards  native  allies  who  would  act  as  a  north¬ 
ern  support,  and  prevent  French  occupation  of  the  splen¬ 
did  harbor  of  Cayagua.  Incidentally  it  would  inhibit  their 
trade  with  the  interior  natives,  and  help  to  keep  the  peace 
in  the  province  of  Orista. 

IS  A  report  by  Captain  Alvaro  Florea  of  hia  inspection  of  San  Asustin 
and  Santa  Elena,  in  Octf^r  and  November,  1678  (A.  G.  I.  2-6-2/10). 
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In  the  endeavor  to  establish  this  alliance.  Marques 
resorted  to  formal  diplomatic  procedure.  From  Santa 
Elena  he  first  sent  a  messenger  to  the  cacique  of  the  north¬ 
ern  settlements,  inviting  them  to  a  conference.  The 
caciques  refused  to  receive  the  Spanish  representative; 
thereupon  Marqu4s  despatched  a  more  formal  and  im¬ 
pressive  delegation,  composed  of  a  dozen  members,  to 
confer  with  the  obdurate  Indians.  But  once  more  the 
natives  refused  to  parley.  From  their  boat  the  Spaniards 
persisted  in  their  friendly  overtures,  only  to  be  greeted 
by  a  shower  of  arrows  aimed  by  the  natives  on  shore. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  return  to  Santa  Elena  and 
report  their  failure  to  Marques.  Undaunted,  the  govern¬ 
or  sent  a  third  delegation  to  negotiate  with  the  unfriendly 
chieftains.  This  time  Marques,  hoping  that  numbers 
might  have  a  more  telling  influence,  sent  twenty  men  in  a 
batel,  or  large  bateau,  to  urge  peace  upon  the  natives. 
Again  the  natives  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  Spaniards,  going  so  far  as  to  wound  five  of  Marques’ 
men.  These  indignities  could  not  go  unpunished.  Con¬ 
vinced  now  that  the  French  evil  had  gone  further  than 
he  had  at  first  supposed,  and  conscious  that  the  demoral¬ 
izing  influence  must  be  eradicated,  Marqu4s  decided  to 
personally  seek  out  the  offending  Frenchmen.^* 

The  Capture  of  the  Frenchmen. — Reducing  Santa 
Elena  to  minimum  strength.  Marques  hurried  northward 
with  sixty  men  to  put  an  end  to  the  defiance  of  the  re¬ 
bellious  natives  and  to  ferret  out  the  Frenchmen.  Little 
realizing  the  full  strength  of  the  Indians,  the  Spaniards 
boldly  went  ashore.  They  were  under  fire  at  once.  The 
natives  put  up  a  brave  defensive,  and  wounded  fourteen 
Spaniards  before  Marques  could  recover  ground  and  put 
the  Indians  to  flight,  leaving  many  of  their  dead  upon  the 
ground. 

14  Pedro  Hen4ndez  lt«rqu4s  al  preaidente  de  la  Audieneia  de  la  Espaftola. 
San  Austin,  Abril  8,  1679  (A.  G.  1.  64-S-19.  No  enumerado)  ;  Antonio  Martinea 
Carrajal  &  tu  maseatad,  Habana,  Noviembre  8,  1679  (A.  G.  /.  64-2-8.  No  enu- 
merado). 
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Action  must  now  come  quickly.  Hurrying  back  to 
Santa  Elena,  Marques  replenished  his  supplies;  and  be¬ 
fore  the  natives  could  spread  the  warning  news  to  other 
pueblos  and  organize  a  general  uprising,  he  turned  back 
to  strike  at  the  large  island  town  of  Cocapoy,  strategical¬ 
ly  situated  on  a  rise  of  ground,  surrounded  by  open 
marshland,  that  commanded  all  avenues  of  attack.  With 
muffled  oars  the  Spaniards  stealthily  crept  upon  the  sleep¬ 
ing  town.  At  midnight  the  blow  fell.  The  slaughter  was 
fearful.  Forty  Indians  were  burned  alive.  Several 
Frenchmen  were  seized,  and  with  them  were  captured  the 
chieftain’s  son,  wife,  sister,  and  mother.  Returning  with 
his  captives  to  Santa  Elena  by  way  of  the  destroyed 
French  fort,  Marqu^  learned  of  twelve  other  Frenchmen 
left  behind  at  Cocapoy.  Among  these  was  a  pilot  who 
had  evidently  been  held  captive  by  the  Spaniards  and  had 
run  away  from  them  seven  years  before.  After  much 
parleying  Marques  was  able  to  exchange  his  Indian 
women  prisoners  for  the  twelve  Frenchmen,  but  he  kept 
the  son  of  the  cacique  of  Cocapoy  as  a  hostage.  Satis¬ 
fied  that  the  northern  frontier  was  for  the  moment  sub¬ 
dued,  Marques  deposited  his  captives  at  Santa  Elena  and 
then  moved  southward  to  crush  the  French  in  Guale. 

In  the  central  province  the  natives  were  more  friend¬ 
ly.  Without  any  apparent  discord  or  struggle  the  caciques 
of  Guale  immediately  gathered  in  conference  with  Mar¬ 
ques  and  renewed  their  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  King 
of  Spain.  Then,  gathering  together  their  French  prison¬ 
ers,  except  two  boys  and  a  soldier  who  were  far  away  in 
the  interior,  they  turned  them  over  to  the  governor. 
Among  those  delivered  was  the  captain  of  the  band, 
Nicolais  Estrozi.  Marques  had  won  the  capital  prize. 
With  his  prisoners  well  under  guard  he  made  his  way 
back  to  San  Agustin,  sent  to  Santa  Elena  for  the  captive 
Frenchmen  there,  and  subjected  them  all  to  trial. 
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From  the  evidence  submitted  it  was  learned  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Estrozi  was  a  . Florentine  of  noble  birth,  and  a  man 
of  wealth,  for  he  offered  three  thousand  ducats  as  a  ran¬ 
som  if  Marques  would  spare  his  life.  However,  to  Mar¬ 
ques  it  did  not  seem  wise  or  good  for  the  service  of  his 
Majesty  that  such  a  man  should  return  to  France.  Not 
only  had  the  Frenchman  conspired  with  the  natives  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Spaniards  in  La  Florida,  but  he 
had  also  conducted  extensive  raids  in  the  Caribbean,  hav¬ 
ing  “sacked  and  burned  Margarita,  Cumana,  Guadianilla, 
and  other  towns,  and  taken  many  ships.”  In  view  of  the 
above  depredations.  Marques  decided  that  leniency  was 
out  of  order  and  condemned  to  death  twenty-three  of  the 
Frenchmen.  Of  the  band  captured  only  five  were  permit¬ 
ted  to  live,  these  being  “three  boys,  a  barber,  and  a  Lom¬ 
bard  soldier,  who  are  needed  in  that  province  as  inter¬ 
preters.”*® 

The  SittuUion  in  1580. — The  new  year  (1580)  opened 
with  a  more  hopeful  outlook.  The  fortification  at  San 
Mateo  had  been  dismantled  on  account  of  lack  of  food 
and  of  men,  but  the  forts  at  San  Agustin  and  Santa  Elena 
were  in  good  repair;  the  immediate  French  menace  had 
been  eradicated ;  Guale  was  friendly ;  Orista  and  Cayagua 
had  felt  the  weight  of  Marques’  authority ;  the  Peninsula 
provinces  were  quiet;  and  around  San  Agustin  the  labors 
of  the  Franciscan  friars  were  beginning  to  bear  fruit. 
For  these  constructive  achievements  Marques  was  re¬ 
sponsible,  and  Philip  II  in  grateful  appreciation  endorsed 
the  governor’s  acts. 

The  Admiral  was  eager  to  resume  his  sea  activities. 
So  serious  had  become  the  devastations  of  the  corsairs 
that  a  “rule  was  laid  down  in  1579  that  no  ship  might 
enter  or  leave  a  port  in  the  Indies  under  cover  of  dark- 

15  Carta  &  S.  M.  de  Pedro  Menindez  Marquis  dando  cuenta  del  encuentro 
que  tuvo  con  Varies  Yndios  (A.  G.  1.  64-5-9.  Simancas.  Seculares.  Audieneia 
it  Santo  Domingo.  Cartas  y  expedientes  de  Gobernadores  de  la  Florida  Vistos 
en  el  Consejo  desde  1668  4  1611). 
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ness,  without  risk  of  being  fired  on  by  the  forts.”  The 
constant  inroads  of  the  corsairs  upon  Spanish  property 
had  demoralized  the  sailing  schedule  of  the  fieets.  Regu¬ 
lar  schedules  were  difficult  to  maintain.  Variations  ap¬ 
pear  most  frequent  after  1580,  and  different  causes  have 
been  given  in  explanation;  among  those  cited  being  un¬ 
avoidable  geographic  and  economic  agencies,  and  the  ”in- 
curable  dilatoriness  of  the  Spaniards.”  This  charge 
seems  unwarranted.  So  far  as  the  executive  ability  of  the 
Admiral  of  the  Tierra  Firme  fleet  was  concerned  during 
those  years  of  confusion,  there  is  no  room  for  anything 
but  praise.  Marqu4s  was  completely  occupied  with  the 
stupendous  problem  of  guarding  the  provinces  of  La  Flor¬ 
ida  against  the  piratical  attacks  of  French  corsairs,  whose 
organized  raids  affected  the  entire  Caribbean  world.  At 
the  same  time,  the  captain-general  of  the  fleet,  Cristdbal 
de  Eraso,  and  his  lieutenant  Miguel  de  Eraso,  labored  to 
protect  the  trade  of  the  Indies.  From  the  Caribbean  to 
the  Azores  the  sea-paths  were  menaced.  Added  to  the 
French  attacks  were  those  of  other  nationalities.  The 
days  of  Drake  and  his  sea-dogs  were  now  at  hand,  and 
both  Atlantic  and  Pacific  borders  were  filled  with  appre¬ 
hension  and  misgivings.  A  maintained  schedule  for  the 
Spanish  fleets  would  have  been  superhuman.^* 

Marques  Reconnoiters  the  Coast. — Before  planning  to 
leave  La  Florida,  Marques  proceeded  to  reconnoiter  the 
Georgia-Carolina  seaboard  once  more,  for  disquieting 
news  had  again  come  from  the  interior.  Going  north 
to  Santa  Elena,  the  governor  learned  of  other  Frenchmen 
in  that  land.  They  must  be  removed  quickly.  Already 
they  had  penetrated  beyond  the  mountains,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  leagues  northwestward  of  Santa  Elena,  it  was 

16  For  an  excellent  account  of  the  difflcultiee  of  the  Spanish  Kalleona  with 
eorsaira  in  the  Caribbean,  see  Clarence  Henry  HarinK,  Trade  and  Navigation  Be- 
tteeen  Spain  and  the  Indiee  in  the  Time  of  the  Hapebnrge,  chapters  IX-X. 
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reported.  So,  turning  to  his  Indians  for  help,  by  persua¬ 
sion  and  threat  Marques  induced  them  to  seek  out  the 
intruders.  Four  Frenchmen  were  finally  delivered  at 
Santa  Elena.  They  proved  to  be  Captain  Roque,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  Nicola  Estrozi’s  lost  ship,  El  Principe,  and 
three  young  sailors. 

Greatly  impressed  by  the  youthful  Roque,  Marquds 
regretfully  pronounced  the  death  sentence.  Warlike  and 
brave,  the  twenty-eight  year  old  mariner  touched  the 
heart  of  the  older  seaman ;  but  in  dutiful  compliance  with 
the  needs  of  his  country  the  governor  obeyed  orders. 
Young  Roque  and  his  companions,  knowing  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  La  Florida’s  fortifications,  were  dangerous  to 
harbor,  with  a  chance  of  escape.  So,  laconically  Marqu^ 
reported  to  his  Majesty,  “I  killed  the  Frenchmen.”  News 
of  others  in  the  interior  came  also  to  Marques,  but  they 
could  not  be  reached. 

While  he  strengthened  San  Marcos,  Marqu4s  did  not 
overlook  the  town  nearby.  Past  experience  had  taught 
the  Spaniards  to  prepare  against  Indian  attacks,  and  the 
governor’s  report  reveals  the  defensive  steps  taken  by 
that  frontier  settlement.  He  wrote :  “This  town  is  pros¬ 
pering  very  well,  and,  as  things  are  now,  every  house  is 
a  fortress  against  the  Indians,  because  they  are  all  of 
wood  and  clay,  and  are  plastered  outside  and  in  with 
lime,  and  have  their  roofs  of  lime,  which  is  good.  As  we 
have  hit  upon  making  lime  of  oyster  shells,  they  are 
building  their  houses  so  that  the  Indians  have  lost  their 
boldness.  There  are  more  than  sixty  houses  here,  of 
which  thirty-one  are  of  the  kind  which  I  have  described 
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to  your  Majesty.”  Quite  a  settlement  was  that  on  Parris 
Island  in  1580.” 

Satisfied  that  Santa  Elena  was  safe,  Marqu4s  returned 
to  the  southern  presidio,  probably  arriving  there  on  Eas¬ 
ter  Sunday.  The  natives  at  San  Agustin  at  once  notified 
Marques  that  they  had  news  of  two  men  held  captive  by 
some  Indian  chieftains  thirty  leagues  down  the  Penin¬ 
sula.  These  later  turned  out  to  be  interpreters  placed 
by  Avil4s  with  those  Indians  some  years  before.  In  the 
meantime  the  Indians  had  rebelled  and  taken  the  young 
Spaniards  captive.  Not  knowing  this,  and  fearing  the 
presence  of  other  intruders.  Marques  with  thirty  men 
made  his  way  down  the  coast  in  two  launches.  The  shore¬ 
line  was  run  from  San  Agustin  to  Los  Martilles.  Reas¬ 
sured  that  the  Peninsula  provinces  were  safe,  Marques 
repaired  to  Havana  to  seek  monetary  aid  from  Governor 
Lux&n.  Pay  for  the  soldiers  had  been  delayed.  But  the 
obdurate  Cuban  governor  adhered  strictly  to  the  red  tape 
of  official  machinery  and,  blustering,  refused  to  acquiesce 
in  the  request  of  Marques  without  going  through  certain 
lengthy  legal  proceedings,  “even  though  seven  Floridas 


17  Pedro  Hen^ndex  Marquis  to  hU  Majesty,  Santa  Elena.  March  26,  1580 
{A.  G.  J.  64.6-6.  Documento  No.  12).  The  mins  of  this  fort  and  settlement  were 
dsserihed  in  some  detail  by  William  Hilton  in  1668  (**A  True  Relation  of  a  Voy> 
ace  upon  discovery  of  part  of  the  coast  of  Florida,”  etc.  South  Carolina  Hiator- 
teal  Society  Paper's,  Vol.  V,  pp.  20-21)  : — “That  which  we  noted  there,  was  a 
fair  house  builded  in  the  shape  of  a  Dove-house,  round,  two  hundred  foot  at 
least,  eompleatly  covered  with  Patmeta-leaves,  the  wal-plate  beinx  twelve  foot 
high,  or  ^reabouts,  A  within  lodging  rooms  and  forms;  two  pillars  at  the 
entrance  of  a  high  ^at  above  all  the  rest;  Also  another  bouse  like  a  Sentinel- 
house,  floored  ten  foot  high  with  planks,  fastened  with  Spikes  and  Nayls,  stand¬ 
ing  upon  Substantial  Posts,  with  several  other  small  houses  round  about.  Also  we 
saw  many  planks,  to  the  quantity  of  three  thousand  foot  or  thereabouts,  with 
other  Timber  squared,  and  a  Cross  before  the  great  house.  Likewise  we  saw  the 
Ruines  of  an  old  Fort,  compassing  more  than  half  an  acre  of  land  within  the 
Trenches,  which  we  suppos^  to  be  Ckarls’s  Fort,  built,  and  so  called  by  the 
French  in  1662  Ac.”  What  be  described  wss  clearly  the  Spanish  fort,  not  the 
French. 
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should  be  lost.”  On  May  18  Marques  left  Havana  for 
La  Florida.^® 

Gil  on  the  Coast. — The  reconnoissance  of  the  La  Flor¬ 
ida  seaboard  had  been  most  opportune.  According  to 
friendly  arrangements  with  the  Guale  natives,  a  Spanish 
soldier  was  stationed  in  that  province.  By  means  of 
Indian  runners  this  soldier  was  able  to  keep  Santa  Elena 
acquainted  with  happenings  in  Guale.  Further  south¬ 
ward  at  San  Mateo  the  natives  were  likewise  friendly 
and  kept  San  Agustin  in  touch  with  that  harbor. 

The  governor  needed  the  loyal  support  of  his  native 
allies,  for  scarcely  had  he  returned  to  San  Agustin  when 
the  provinces  were  again  the  scenes  of  French  designs. 
This  time  the  menace  took  on  the  nature  of  a  confedera¬ 
tion  whose  overtures,  if  not  quickly  offset,  would  have 
won  the  alliance  of  the  Guale  chieftains  and  established 
so  formidable  a  wedge  between  Santa  Elena  and  San 
Agustin,  that  the  existence  of  both  presidios  would  have 
been  jeopardized. 

The  blow  fell  in  mid-summer.  At  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  July  18,  while  the  governor  was  in  confer¬ 
ence  with  his  soldiers  at  San  Agustin,  the  door  of  the 
guard  room  was  suddenly  thrown  open  and  the  conclave 
interrupted  by  a  panting,  sweating,  incoherent  native 
from  San  Mateo.  Marques,  startled,  hurriedly  called 
Contreras,  the  interpreter,  and  through  him  learned  of 
the  presence  of  a  French  ship  with  a  launch  in  the  har¬ 
bor,  twelve  leagues  to  the  north.  The  Frenchman  had 
arrived  on  the  17th  bringing  many  boxes  and  much  cloth¬ 
ing  for  trade  with  the  Indians.  When  the  corsair  in¬ 
quired  about  the  strength  of  San  Agustin,  the  Indian  had 
given  a  very  disparaging  account  of  that  presidio,  hoping 

18  Carta  del  Gor  Po  Men4ndez  Marquis  y  de  la  hauna.  es  de  Mayo  16 
de  1580  (A.  G.  I.  64>6>9.  Simancas.  Seculares.  Audiencia  de  Sto  Domingo. 
Cartas  y  expedientes  de  Gobemadores  de  la  Florida,  vistos  en  el  Consejo  deeds 
1668  &  1611)  ;  Pedro  Menindez  Marquis  i  su  majestad,  Habana,  May  11,  1680 
(A.  G.  I.  64-5-16.  Doe.  No.  22). 
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thereby  to  entice  the  Frenchmen  ashore  and  despoil  them 
of  their  ships  and  goods. 

Perhaps  there  flashed  through  the  Governor’s  mind 
the  picture  of  Ribaut  and  Fort  Caroline,  and  of  Gour- 
gues’  revenge.  Marques  was  now  all  action.  Calling 
Manuel  Alvarez,  he  sent  him  on  a  horse  to  ride  without 
delay  to  the  outskirts  of  San  Mateo  and  there,  unobserved, 
at  daybreak,  to  note  the  ship,  its  size,  crew,  and  apparent 
intent.  By  nightfall  on  the  19th  Alvarez  was  back  at 
the  presidio  with  news  of  “a  new  Galeaceta  of  two  top¬ 
sails,  of  eighty  or  ninety  tons’  burden,  with  probably  fifty 
men,  more  or  less”  on  deck. 

Marques  had  two  frigates  at  San  Agustin ;  one  belong¬ 
ing  to  his  Majesty,  the  other  the  property  of  Ynigo  Ruiz, 
collector  of  the  allowance;  both  vessels  were  dismantled 
and  dismasted.  But  that  night  master,  pilot,  crew,  sol¬ 
diers,  and  governor  labored  to  get  them  into  readiness. 
By  eight  o’clock  the  next  morning  artillery  and  supplies 
were  all  aboard.  Without  waiting  to  consult  his  Majesty’s 
local  officials,  much  to  their  disapproval,  Marqu^  turned 
the  government  over  to  his  brother-in-law,  Juan  de  Posa¬ 
da,  who  was  filling  the  office  of  factor.^*  Then,  calling 
upon  Captain  Quiros  to  man  one  of  the  frigates,  Marqu^ 
boarded  the  other.  With  fifty  sailors  and  three  pieces  of 
artillery,  the  two  frigates  sailed  for  San  Mateo. 

The  Fight  at  San  Mateo. — ^Three  hours  before  night¬ 
fall  on  the  same  day  (the  20th)  Marques  crossed  the  bar 
at  San  Mateo.  In  the  distance,  among  the  sand  bars,  lay 
the  French  ship,  ready  to  come  out.  But  the  governor 
took  no  chances  on  her  escape  with  that  night’s  tide. 
Marques  and  Quiros  closed  in  on  the  corsair,  and  the 
battle  was  on.  At  the  first  volley  three  Spaniards  on  the 

19  Carta  (plirrafos)  &  S.  M.  de  los  Oflciaka  Reales  de  la  florida  dando 
euenta  de  -varioa  asuntos  de  aquella  provineia.  San  Asustin,  12  Octubre,  1580 
(A.  G.  I.  64-6-14.  Simancaa,  Secular.  Audieneia  de  Santo  DominKO.  Cartas  j 
ezpedientes  de  oficiales  reales  de  la  Florida  Tistos  en  el  Conaejo  desde  d  Afio  die 
1660  &  1684). 
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flag-ship  fell,  with  eight  wounded;  on  the  other  frigate 
Captain  Quiros  and  two  sailors  went  down.  The  first 
shot  from  the  flag-ship  silenced  twenty-six  Frenchmen, 
nine  dead  and  seventeen  wounded.  The  other  frigate 
revenged  Captain  Quiros’  death  by  killing  three  French¬ 
men  and  wounding  six.  The  struggle  continued.  Captain 
Gil,  the  French  leader,  clad  from  top  to  toe  in  a  splendid 
gun-proof  armor,  fought  with  reckless  nerve.  In  his 
heavy  fighting  regalia  he  appeared  invulnerable;  but  a 
chance  shot  pierced  his  visor,  took  him  in  the  temple,  and, 
Goliath-like,  the  great  sea-rover  fell. 

For  an  hour  or  more  the  vessels  remained  broadside, 
one  to  another,  the  struggle  continuing  until  only  six 
Frenchmen  were  left.  These  six  in  desperation  finally 
lifted  their  anchor  in  the  hope  that  all  would  drift  upon 
the  shoals.  Marques,  seeing  this,  cut  loose  from  the 
Frenchmen  and  placed  himself  in  the  channel.  As  night 
came  on  the  surviving  corsairs  left  their  stranded  vessel 
and  boarded  the  helpless  frigate  that  had  been  command¬ 
ed  by  Captain  Quiros,  hoping  thereby  to  escape  with  the 
tide.  The  move  came  too  late,  for,  as  the  sea  rose,  both 
the  French  ship  and  the  appropriated  frigate  were 
washed  upon  the  sands,  and  dashed  “into  a  thousand 
pieces.”  Marques  picked  up  the  survivors  in  his  three 
small  boats,  and  “although  there  was  little  to  cut,  for 
they  were  shot  to  pieces  with  a  thousand  wounds”  he 
decapitated  the  Frenchmen. 

The  next  morning  the  governor  obtained  several 
Frenchmen  from  the  natives,  who  from  the  shore  had 
witnessed  the  struggle.  In  all.  Marques  had  lost  eighteen 
men,  while  fourteen  other  Spaniards  suffered  severe 
wounds.  The  French  loss  was  fifty-four,  besides  the 
negro  slaves  who  were  captured  by  the  Spaniards.^®  Out 


20  Auto  Bobre  loa  nesros  que  Be  tomaron  en  el  nauio  franeea  (A.  G.  I. 
2-6-4/12  Doc.  No.  4-6  B). 
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of  the  corsair  crew  Marqu6s  reserved  four — a  surgeon  and 
three  boys,  the  former  no  doubt  to  aid  in  the  care  of  the 
wounded  Spaniards.  Before  night  the  governor  sailed 
back  to  San  Agustin.^^ 

Captain  Gil,  it  was  learned,  had  been  the  leader  of  an 
organized  band  of  corsairs.  Coming  out  from  Bordeaux 
under  the  patronage  of  a  wealthy  Frenchman,  brother  of 
the  late  Nicolds  Estrozi,  Gil  had  routed  his  expedition 
according  to  common  practice.  Leaving  France  with  two 
vessels  and  seventy<three  men,  he  made  for  the  Carib¬ 
bean.  He  had  two  objects  in  mind,  to  seek  Spanish  spoils 
and  to  find  Nicolas  Estrozi,  who  had  long  been  overdue. 
The  usual  recital  characterizes  Gil’s  log — ^two  Spanish 
merchant  vessels  taken  on  the  high  seas ;  wood  and  water 
garnered  at  Trinidad;  trade  attempted  at  Margarita;  a 
fight  with  the  colonists  at  Cura^o,  in  which  the  Span¬ 
iards  won  the  day;  seizure  of  the  sentinel  at  Rio  de  la 
Hacha,  followed  by  a  hasty  flight  when  news  came  of 
the  approach  of  the  Spanish  galleys ;  a  sail  northward  to 
plunder  at  San  German,  Mona,  Saona,  Santa  Catalina, 
and  Santo  Domingo;  then,  a  miscarried  plan  to  seize  a 
town  on  Jamaica;  more  trade  at  Ocoa,  Savanna,  and 
Giiaba;  followed  by  a  hurried  sail  to  Cape  San  Antonio, 
to  lie  in  wait  for  the  treasure  fleets  and  perhaps  raid 
Vera  Cruz,  only  to  be  frustrated  in  an  encounter  with 
the  Armada  and  to  sneak  away  under  cover  of  darkness ; 
finally  to  appear  at  San  Mateo  in  La  Florida  seeking  food, 
wood,  and  water  with  a  sudden  remembrance  of  the  long 
delayed  errand  of  mercy.  The  rest  of  Gil’s  story  has 
been  told.  Marques  had  triumphed  over  both  Estrozi  and 
Gil,  but  he  was  yet  to  feel  the  sting  of  their  presence  even 

21  Relacion  de  la  victoria  qiie  el  General  Pero  Menendez  Marques  Govema* 
dor  de  las  Provincias  de  la  Florida  consiKuid  en  el  Puerto  de  Sn  Mateo  de  aquella 
CMta  el  dia  20  de  Julio  de  1680  de  un  cosario  frances  que  aportd  &  el,  su  Capitan 
Gil,  natural  Catalan  ;  y  otras  noticias  respectivas  d  los  eosarios  de  la  propia  Naeion 
que  Llcsaron  d  la  Miama  Costa  los  meses  de  Julio  y  Agosto  de  1680  (Direccion 
de  HidroKrafia.  Madrid.  Col.  Navarrete  T.  14  D.  No.  60)  ;  Relacion  Muy  Verda- 
dera  De  lo  sucedido  en  la  florida  en  el  mes  De  Julio  De  este  De  MDLXXX ;  (A.  G. 
1.  64-8-19)  Juan  Cevadilla  y  Lazaro  Saez  de  Mercado  i  S.  M.  San  Agustin,  Octubre 
12,  1680  (A.  G.  I.  64-6-14  Doe.  No.  7). 
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after  their  passing,  for  Gil’s  spectacular  death  did  not 
close  the  fourth  French  chapter  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board.*2 

Other  Corsairs  on  the  Georgia  Coast. — Captain  Gil’s 
exi)edition  had  been  supplemented  by  a  number  of  cap¬ 
tured  or  attached  vessels  that  had  been  taken  over  during 
the  Caribbean  portion  of  his  cruise.  Two  of  these  craft 
appear  to  have  been  under  French  pilots,  but  for  some 
reason  they  had  become  detached  from  the  mother  ship 
during  the  raid  on  Jamaica  and  the  encounter  with  the 
Spanish  treasure  fleet.  However,  the  Guale  destination 
of  the  expedition  in  search  of  Nicolas  Estrozi  was  well 
known,  and  some  days  after  the  capture  of  Gil  at  San 
Mateo  French  vessels  began  to  appear  off  the  Georgia 
coast. 

News  of  the  corsairs  in  Guale  was  received  at  both 
presidios  through  Indian  messengers,  who,  swift  of  oar, 
quickly  covered  the  intervening  leagues  by  way  of  the  in¬ 
side  route.  At  the  island  of  Guale  (St.  Catherine’s 
Island)  especially,  as  an  outpost  for  Santa  Elena,  Cap¬ 
tain  Quiros  kept  a  soldier  on  duty  to  send  out  Indian 
runners. 

This  precaution  was  timely.  During  the  months  of 
July  and  August  (1580)  the  natives  reported  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  twenty  vessels  on  the  Georgia  coast.  Upon  Gil’s 
entrance  into  San  Mateo  harbor  he  had  been  accompanied 
by  a  second  vessel  that,  after  loading  up  with  corn,  fish, 
and  venison,  withdrew  before  the  arrival  of  Marques. 
This  second  corsair  probably  sailed  north,  for  “two  days 
after  the  affray  at  San  Mateo  another  appeared  off  the 
bar  of  San  Pedro”  (Cumberland  Sound).  Two  of  the 
free  traders  entered  the  harbor  of  Gualquini  (St.  Simon’s 
Sound),  established  close  friendship  with  the  Indians, 

22  Ynfonn.  on  q.  hiso  Po  Menindez  Marqu<«  eon  los  franeesei  q.  tomo  do 
la  galeaza  medianta  Juo.  Sanches  Ramon  lengua  (A.  G.  /.  2-6-4/12  Doe.  No. 
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“and  sounded  the  bars.”  On  the  28th  of  July,  eight  days 
after  the  encounter  at  San  Mateo,  “five  appeared  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  cross  the  bar”  of  Guale,  but  a  heavy  sea  pre¬ 
vented  their  entrance.  Two  weeks  later,  on  the  7th  of 
August,  three  other  boats  anchored  near  Zapala  (Sa- 
pelo) ;  one  of  these  entered  while  the  other  remained  out¬ 
side.  Eleven  days  later  “two  others  appeared  off  the 
same  bar  of  Zapala,  which  is  the  best  of  this  coast,  and 
one  of  them,  a  tender,  went  in  and  sounded  the  bar  and 
rivers  inside,  returning  outside  without  speaking  with 
the  Indians.” 

Most  of  the  Georgia  Indians  had  little  to  do  with  the 
strange  visitors,  but  at  Gualquini  the  Frenchmen  foimd 
a  ready  reception  with  the  cacique  of  that  place  and  with 
the  mico  of  Tolomato  on  the  adjacent  mainland.  After 
the  fight  with  Captain  Gil,  Marqu^  had  despatched  the 
pilot  major,  Antonio  Martin,  to  Santa  Elena  with  sui)- 
plies  and  munitions  for  that  presidio.  At  the  same  time 
he  warned  Captain  Quiros  of  the  new  French  menace. 
Returning  by  the  way  of  the  Inland  Passage,  Martin 
stopped  at  Zapala.  There  he  found  the  Indians  friendly, 
but  terrified  over  the  appearance  of  a  French  vessel  that 
had  sounded  that  harbor  several  days  before.  The  old 
cacique  advised  Martin  to  be  on  his  guard,  saying  that 
“in  the  channel  which  they  call  Gualquini,  there  were 
two  ships  anchored  within  the  harbor,  obtaining  water 
and  wood.”  The  Zapala  chieftain  had  conversed  with  the 
Indians  of  Gualquini,  and  had  learned  from  them  that 
Frenchmen  were  looking  for  the  crew  of  the  El  Principe, 
the  French  ship  that  had  gone  ashore  near  Santa  Elena. 
The  Indians  also  told  Martin  that  the  Frenchmen  were 
very  sad  when  they  learned  of  Estrozi’s  death,  and  had 
said  to  the  Indians:  “Listen;  if  you  wish  we  can  have 
revenge,  because  we  will  return  here  soon  with  five  ships 
and  with  many  people  and  artillery.  You  will  go  with  us. 
To  you  we  will  give  the  spoils,  and  you  will  be  very  rich.” 
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The  same  report  was  given  to  Martin  by  the  cacique  at 
Tupique,  one  of  the  mainland  villages  near  Zapala.  This 
was  sufficient.  Hurrying  to  San  Agustin  Martin  report¬ 
ed  the  new  danger  to  Marqu^s.^’ 

The  two  vessels  that  entered  the  harbor  at  Gualquini 
were  seeking  their  lost  leader.  Captain  Gil.  Upon  receiv¬ 
ing  news  of  his  death  and  of  the  earlier  destruction  of  the 
Estrozi  band,  the  Frenchmen  vowed  revenge.  Calling 
the  Indians  into  conference,  the  corsairs  plotted  and 
planned.  After  much  parleying  and  exchange  of  gifts 
they  came  to  terms.  The  French  were  to  return  the  next 
spring  with  five  vessels  carrying  many  men  and  much 
artillery.  In  the  meantime  the  Gualquini  Indians  were 
to  stir  up  the  entire  Georgia-Carolina  seaboard,  and  by 
bribery  and  stratagem  they  were  to  seize  upon  several 
Spaniards  who  would  later  be  used  as  guides. 

Aid  from  Spain. — Distressed  over  the  delay  in  obtain¬ 
ing  provisions  and  reinforcements,  as  well  as  greatly  dis¬ 
turbed  over  the  French  intrusion.  Marques  must  have 
been  desperate.  If  relief  failed  to  come,  a  simultaneous 
uprising  of  the  natives  in  several  districts  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  at  any  moment.  The  Orista  and  Cayagua  Indians 
were  in  open  rebellion ;  those  in  the  pueblos  of  Guale  were 
under  the  influence  of  the  French  traders,  who  had  prom¬ 
ised  “to  return  in  the  spring  with  a  force  of  ships  and 
soldiers  sufficient  to  fall  upon  the  forts.”  At  San  Mateo 
a  misconception  of  the  maneuvers  of  Marques  in  the  con¬ 
flict  with  Captain  Gil  had  brought  about  “a  suspicion  of 
the  cowardice  of  the  Spaniards.”  This  error  stimulated 
the  natural  inclination  of  the  Indian  for  colorful  and  ex¬ 
aggerated  tale-bearing,  and  caused  wild  reports  of  Span¬ 
ish  impotence  to  spread  into  the  already  disturbed  prov¬ 
ince  of  Guale.  September  of  that  year  must  have  dawned 

2S  Ynfonn.o  n.  q.  hizo  P.o  Hen^ndez  Marquis  sobre  los  dos  nabyos  fran- 
ceses  q.  entraron  en  Kuidequyny  (A.  G.  I.  2-6-4/12  Doc.  No.  4-6  C). 
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cold  and  dark  and  grey,  as  though  a  dread  crisis  were  at 
hand.** 

Across  the  seas,  however,  Philip  II  had  not  forgotten 
Marques.  Manifold  dangers  and  problems  had  caused 
delay,  but  on  September  3  Captain  Gutierrez  de  Miranda, 
accompanied  by  Rodrigo  de  Junco,  crossed  the  bar  at  San 
Augustin,  bringing  relief.  His  Majesty  had  authorized 
Miranda  to  obtain  fifty  additional  soldiers  for  La  Florida 
in  1580,  but  on  account  of  discords  and  factions  in  Spain 
it  had  been  possible  to  bring  only  forty-three.  And  un¬ 
fortunately  many  of  these  soldiers  were  mere  youths, 
being  less  than  twenty  years  of  age,  and  little  fitted  for 
service  on  that  strenuous  frontier.*® 

The  Conspiracy  at  St.  Simonas. — The  return  of  An¬ 
tonio  Martin  to  San  Agustin  on  September  11,  gave  con¬ 
firmation  to  Marques’  fears.  The  new  situation  in  Guale 
was  alarming.  Quiros,  too,  had  sent  reports  from  Santa 
Elena  that  distressed  the  Governor.**  The  Indians  there 
were  behaving  suspiciously.  French  plotting  was  show¬ 
ing  its  effects.  According  to  their  design  the  Gualquini 
(St.  Simon’s  Island)  natives  were  to  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  all  the  seaboard  Indians,  and  these,  in  conjunction 
with  the  French,  were  to  wipe  out  of  existence  the  Span¬ 
iards  with  their  forbidding  presidios.  Playing  upon  the 
old  key  of  native  oppression  by  their  Spanish  overlords, 
and  claiming  to  be  the  friends  of  the  Indians  and  first 
possessors  of  Georgia,  the  Frenchmen  lavished  gifts  on 
the  St.  Simon’s  caciques  and  departed  for  the  Azores, 
promising  to  come  back  in  the  spring  with  men  and  muni¬ 
tions  sufficient  to  exterminate  the  Spaniards. 


24  Marquia  to  His  Catholie  Majcoty,  October  15.  1680.  A  general  report 
on  conditions  in  Florida  (A.  G.  I.  Audiencia  de  Santo  DominKo,  64-6-9). 

25  Carta  del  eapitan  Gutierre  de  Miranda  sobre  el  estada  del  fnerte  de  S. 

Asustfn.  Oct.  14.  1680  (A.  G.  /.  64-6-16.  Simancas.  Secular.  Audiencia  de 

Santo  Dominso.  Cartas  y  ezpedientes  de  personas  seculares  de  la  Florida  rMtos 
en  el  Consejo  desde  el  abo  de  1689  6  1600). 

26  Thomas  Bemaldo  de  Quiros  4  su  masestad,  Santa  Elena,  Setiembre 
6,  1680  (A.  G.  /.  64-6-16.  Documento  No.  24). 
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In  order  to  make  the  plot  effective  the  Indians  must 
do  their  part.  Baiting  the  caciques  with  “certain  coins 
of  gold  and  an  image  of  silver,”  and  bestowing  upon  them 
axes  and  other  tools,  the  Frenchmen  directed  the  strata¬ 
gems  to  be  used.  The  Spaniards  must  be  wearied  with 
watching  and  unnerved  by  fears.  To  effect  this,  the  In¬ 
dians  were  to  keep  up  a  steady  stream  of  minor  attacks 
upon  the  two  presidios;  and  as  several  Spaniards  would 
be  needed  as  guides  and  interpreters  for  the  French,  the 
Indians  were  to  deceive  the  captain  of  Santa  Elena  and 
induce  him  to  send  some  of  his  men  down  to  Guale  for 
corn  which  the  Indians  had  supposedly  harvested  and  of¬ 
fered  as  tribute.  They  were  to  be  captured  and  held  by 
the  natives. 

But  before  the  neatly  laid  plot  could  get  under  way  it 
was  partially  revealed  by  one  of  the  Guale  chieftains,  who 
was  visiting  at  Santa  Elena.  One  day  while  Captain 
Quiros  was  drilling  his  men  at  Santa  Elena  and  instruct¬ 
ing  them  in  tactics  necessary  if  a  real  battle  with  the 
French  were  to  occur,  one  of  the  bystanders,  Domingo 
de  Ledn,  turned  to  the  Georgia  cacique  who  stood  near, 
and  quizzed  him  on  his  estimate  of  the  Spanish  maneu¬ 
vers. 

“Very  good,”  replied  the  chieftain.  “It  is  necessary 
that  you  become  skillful.  You  will  need  to  be,  because 
the  French  may  harm  you  and  take  your  fort.” 

Ledn  boastfully  responded  that  the  Spaniards  were 
neither  afraid  of  the  Frenchmen  nor  of  the  natives.  The 
old  Indian,  however,  had  the  last  word.  Turning  to  the 
Spaniard  he  burst  out: 

“It  is  imperative  for  you  to  be  ready,  because  the 
French  say  that  at  the  beginning  of  summer  they  will 
come  upon  you  and  upon  the  Indians  of  Guale  and  Orista.” 
Conscious  now  that  something  was  wrong,  Ledn  hunted 
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up  the  Gualean  again,  and  asked  why  the  Frenchmen 
were  so  desirous  to  make  war. 

“Why?”  replied  the  cacique.  “It  is  because  the 
Frenchmen  said  that  the  Indians  had  taken  the  fort  which 
the  Frenchmen  of  the  ship  El  Principe  had  built  on  the 
X)oint  of  Santa  Elena,  and  that  the  Spaniards  had  taken 
a  ship  in  the  San  Mateo  River,  and  had  killed  all  the 
Frenchmen  who  were  among  the  Indians  all  along  this 
coast,  and  had  hanged  them,  and  for  this  reason  they  had 
to  come  to  avenge  their  death.”  The  cacique  had  learned 
all  this  from  his  neighbors  at  St.  Simon’s  or  Gualquini. 
Naturally,  Ledn  reported  the  conversation  to  Captain 
Quiros.*’ 

In  the  meanwhile  the  St.  Simon’s  Indians  were  at 
work.  Insidiously  they  spread  their  propaganda,  and  in 
fulfilment  of  their  part  of  the  agreement  they  invited 
Captain  Quiros  to  send  Spanish  soldiers  down  to  Guale 
to  receive  the  com  that  they  were  supposed  to  have 
harvested. 

Anxious  to  hunt  down  the  rumors  of  French  intrigue, 
and  deceived  by  the  friendly  manner  of  the  Indians, 
Quiros  responded.  Three  Spaniards  were  sent  to  Guale 
to  investigate  the  situation.  They  were  under  strict  or¬ 
ders  to  return  within  a  limited  period.  But  days  passed 
and  the  men  became  overdue.  Then  one  day  twelve  or 
thirteen  Gualeans  who  had  been  working  at  Santa  Elena 
quietly  withdrew.  Alarmed,  Captain  Quiros  prepared  for 
trouble.  His  precautions  were  wise.  A  little  later,  when 
a  friendly  Indian  was  sent  out  into  the  woods  to  gather 
fuel,  he  was  killed  from  ambush.  Within  three  days  the 
island  was  in  an  uproar.  Fully  a  thousand  natives  gath¬ 
ered  on  the  outskirts  of  the  settlement.  For  fifteen  days 
Quiros  was  under  arms,  ready  for  an  attack.  But  fortu¬ 
nately  Marques  had  received  aid  from  Spain  and,  dis- 

27  D.  La  q-  hico  el  Capitan  Vicente  G.oe  sobre  la  Kebelion  de  lot  Yndioa 
dc  male  a  4  de  ote.  1580  y  eomo  las  yndios  traetaron  y  eontraetaron  eon  loa 
franccses  (M.  G.  /.  2-6-4/12-  Doc.  No-  4-6  D). 
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turbed  by  the  reports  from  Guale  and  the  silence  of  San 
Marcos,  he  determined  to  investigate  conditions  on  the 
northern  border.  Calling  Vicente  Gonzales,  his  old  aide 
and  chief  captain  at  San  Agustin,  Marques  ordered  an¬ 
other  reconnaissance  of  the  Georgia-Carolina  seaboard. 

The  Gonzales  Expedition  to  Santa  Elena  and  Guale. — 
Sailing  by  way  of  the  Inland  Passage,  Gonzales  arrived 
at  Santa  Elena  at  daybreak  October  4.  There  he  was 
welcomed  by  Captain  Quiros,  who  acquainted  him  with 
the  general  state  of  affairs ;  but  in  order  to  give  a  more 
formal  report  to  Marques  Captain  Gonzales  took  testi¬ 
mony  from  both  Quiros  and  Domingo  de  Le6n  in  regard 
to  the  Franco-Indian  conspiracy.  Returning  by  way  of 
the  Inland  Passage  as  far  as  Tupiqui  (on  the  mainland 
near  St.  Catherine’s),  Gonzales  sought  information  from 
the  natives.  At  Tupique  he  was  able  to  communicate  with 
the  cacique,  but  most  of  the  Indians  appeared  to  be  in 
hiding.  Finally,  by  persuasive  words  and  much  flattery, 
Gonzales  induced  the  Tupique  leader  to  send  a  messenger 
to  him.  In  need  of  first-hand  testimony,  the  Spaniards 
seized  the  Indian,  whose  name  was  Ahongate,  and  carried 
him  to  San  Agustin.  There  Marques  obtained  from  the 
captive  more  details  of  the  French  intrigue  with  the  St. 
Simon’s  natives.  From  him  he  learned  that  twenty-two 
chieftains  had  conspired  to  seize  the  Spaniards  sent  down 
to  Guale  by  Quiros,  and  had  entered  into  the  design  to 
attack  the  Spanish  settlements.  Marques’  investigation 
had  been  opportune.  The  Indians  at  Gualquini  and  Tol- 
omato  (on  Sapelo  River)  were  in  open  rebellion,  while 
those  around  Santa  Elena  were  extremely  disaffected. 
Two  thousand  fighting-men  were  reported  to  be  on  the 
warpath.2* 

28  D.  La  q.  hieo  el  Capitan  Vicepte  G.os  sobre  la  Rebelion  de  loe  Yndios 
de  Kuale  a  4  de  ote.  1580  y  eomo  los  yndios  tractaron  y  contractaron  con  los 
franceses  {A.  G.  I.  2-4-4/12  Doc.  No.  4-6  D :  Carta  de  Rodrigo  de  Junco  al  Rey 
dando  cuenta  de  lo  ocurrido  eon  los  cosarios  franceses  de  San  Agustin  de  la 
Florida.  12  de  Octubre  de  1680  (A,  G.  /.  64-6-16.  Simancas.  Seculares.  Audien- 

cia  de  Santo  Domingo.  Cartas  y  expedientes  de  personas  seculares  de  la  Florida 
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The  Uprising  Quelled. — On  October  14  Miranda  noti¬ 
fied  Philip  II  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  La  Florida  and  of 
his  plans  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  Santa  Elena  as  soon 
as  a  wind  should  permit  sailing.^  Aided  by  Miranda 
and  Junco,  Marques  soon  quelled  the  uprising  and,  al¬ 
though  he  despaired  of  regaining  the  whole-hearted  sup¬ 
port  of  the  northern  Indians,  matters  were  more  peaceful 
in  La  Florida  during  January,  1581.  On  the  last  day  of 
that  month  the  governor  wrote  to  Philip  II,  expressing 
the  desire  to  go  to  Spain  to  acquaint  his  Majesty  with  the 
information  which  he  had  learned  from  the  captured 
Frenchmen — information  which  he  did  not  dare  to  trust 
to  paper.*®  This  request  for  temporary  release  from 
frontier  duty  carried  with  it  a  sense  of  momentary  quiet¬ 
ude,  although  the  promise  of  the  Frenchmen  to  return 
and  renew  alliance  with  the  Guale  natives  during  the 
spring  could  not  have  failed  to  cause  concern. 

Marques  had  broken  the  strength  of  the  French  in¬ 
trusion.  The  ferreting  out  of  Captain  Estrozi’s  band, 
and  the  victory  over  Captain  Gil,  had  stayed  the  hand  of 
the  French  and  saved  the  Atlantic  seaboard  once  more 
for  Spain.  Today,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  revenue  cut¬ 
ters,  smuggling  is  still  common  on  that  frontier,  and  yet, 
nearly  three  and  a  half  centuries  ago.  Marques  policed 
the  same  defiant  coast  and  successfully  coped  with  a  horde 
of  lawless  seamen  who  infested  its  shores.  For  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  four  years  (1677-1581)  Spain’s  great  admiral 
had  kept  the  watch.  Indian  uprisings,  instigated  at  first 
by  Spanish  demands  upon  native  granaries,  had  taken  on 
new  life  under  French  encouragement.  Only  by  the  keen¬ 
est  watchfulness  and  the  greatest  fortitude  of  spirit  had 
that  lone  figure  quelled  the  native  unrest  and  eradicated 
the  French  Menace. 

29  Cmrta  del  eapitan  Gutierre  de  Miranda  Bobre  el  eatado  del  fuerte  dc 
S.  Affustin.  Oct.  14,  1680  (A.  G.  /.  64-6-16.  Simancaa.  Secular.  Audiencia  de 
Santo  DominKO.  Cartas  y  ezpedientes  de  personas  seeulares  de  la  norida  Tistoa 
en  el  Consejo  desde  el  ano  de  1639  &  1600). 

SO  Carta  de  Pedro  Men4ndex  Harqu4s  a  alt.  de  Enero  1581  (A.  G.  /.  64-5- 
11.  Simancas.  Secular.  Audiencia  de  Santo  Dominso  Cartas  y  ezpedientes  de 
Gobernsdores  de  la  Florida  vistos  en  el  Consejo  desde  el  afio  de  1668  A  1611). 
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(The  following  statements  concerning  two  interesting 
events  in  the  history  of  Macon  during  the  Civil  War  have 
been  written  by  Captain  John  A.  Cobb,  through  whose 
kindness  the  Qtiarterly  is  permitted  to  print  them.) 

The  Stoneman  Raid 

When  General  Stoneman  approached  Macon,  General 
Howell  Cobb,  in  command  of  Macon,  not  having  sufficient 
military  force,  called  on  all  the  able-bodied  men  in  Macon 
to  assist  in  defending  their  homes.  General  Joseph  E. 
Johnston,  having  been  suspended  from  the  command  of 
the  Tennessee  Army,  was  staying  in  Macon.  He  reported 
to  General  Cobb  and  tendered  his  services.  General  Cobb 
asked  him  to  take  command,  which  he  declined  to  do,  but 
stood  by  General  Cobb  and  gave  directions  as  to  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  line  of  battle.  There  was  only  one  shot 
fired  by  Stoneman  and  that  was  from  a  piece  of  artillery 
on  the  Clinton  Road,  which  struck  one  of  the  fluted  col¬ 
umns  of  Mr.  Asa  Holt’s  home  on  Mulberry  street.  Gen¬ 
eral  Stoneman,  hearing  that  the  (Confederate  cavalry  was 
pursuing  him,  hastily  retreated,  and  was  met  at  Sunshone 
Church  near  Round  Oak  by  Brigadier-General  Alfred 
Iverson’s  cavalry.  A  battle  ensued  and  General  Stone¬ 
man  and  a  number  of  his  soldiers  were  captured,  and 
brought  into  Macon  next  day.  The  balance  of  his  com¬ 
mand  scattered  and  ultimately  reached  General  Sherman’s 
lines.  A  large  amount  of  military  equipment  was  col¬ 
lected  on  the  battle-field  and  brought  to  Macon.  It  might 
be  well  to  state  that  the  call  of  General  Cobb  on  the  able- 
bodied  men  of  Macon  to  defend  their  homes,  was  prompt¬ 
ly  responded  to. 

General  Wilson’s  Capture  of  Macon 

General  Howell  Cobb  received  a  telegram  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  stating  that  his  and  General 
Lee’s  army  had  both  surrendered,  and  an  order  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Sherman  that  all  United  States  forces  should  halt 
wherever  the  order  reached  them.  General  Wilson  was 
approaching  Macon  in  three  columns.  General  Cobb  sent 
a  flag  of  truce  out  each  road  on  which  the  Federal  col- 
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umns  were  approaching.  The  leading  column  was  the 
12th  Illinois  Cavalry;  the  Colonel  stated  to  the  bearer 
of  General  Cobb’s  communication  that  the  General,  Wil¬ 
son,  was  in  the  rear,  and  that  he  would  communicate  with 
him;  but  continued  to  advance.  Major  Morgan  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Cobb’s  staff,  who  had  carried  the  communication, 
rode  rapidly  back  to  Macon  and  notified  General  Cobb  of 
what  had  occurred.  General  Cobb  had  already  sent  out 
notice  to  his  troops  that  the  war  was  over,  and  that  no 
resistance  was  to  be  made  to  the  approaching  Federals. 
General  Cobb  surrendered  to  the  Colonel  of  the  12th  Illi¬ 
nois  under  protest.  The  Federal  troops  immediately  took 
possession  in  Macon,  and  General  Wilson  arrived  in  the 
city  that  night  or  the  next  morning.  General  Howell 
Cobb  had  been  sent  to  Montgomery,  Alabama,  to  take 
command  there  upon  the  approach  of  General  Wilson’s 
troops  to  Montgomery,  and  had  fallen  back  and  collected 
his  troops  at  Columbus,  Georgia,  where  a  serious  battle 
was  fought  with  General  Wilson’s  command.  Colonel  C. 
A.  L.  Lamar  was  killed  in  that  battle.  General  Cobb,  and 
what  force  he  could  collect,  retreated  from  Columbus  to 
Macon.  General  Wilson  had,  of  troops  and  camp  follow¬ 
ers,  over  20,000  men,  who  soon  exhausted  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  stock  of  supplies  and  provisions  at  Macon ;  and  he  sent 
out  foraging  parties  through  the  surrounding  country  to 
collect  supplies.  General  Cobb  went  to  General  Wilson 
and  told  him  that  his  (Wilson’s)  orders,  would  not  be 
respected  beyond  where  his  troops  were  stationed,  but 
that  the  orders  of  General  Cobb  would  be  obeyed  any¬ 
where  in  (Georgia ;  and  that  there  was  a  lot  of  Confederate 
supplies  in  the  depots  on  the  Southwestern  Railroad ;  and 
that  if  he  would  send  out  no  more  foraging  parties  he. 
General  Cobb,  would  have  these  supplies  sent  into  Macon 
and  turned  over  to  him,  which  was  done.  A  condition 
existed  then  that  never  has  existed  before  or  since,  (gen¬ 
eral  Ck)bb  maintained  his  military  headquarters,  with 
staff  and  couriers,  and  for  two  weeks  issued  regular  mili¬ 
tary  orders ;  a  prisoner  of  war,  maintaining  headquarters 
and  assisting  the  Federal  (general  who  had  captured  him. 
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General  Cobb  had  his  headquarters  in  the  former  home 
of  his  brother-in-law,  Colonel  John  B.  Lamar,  who  lost  i 
his  life,  acting  on  General  Cobb’s  staff,  at  Champton  Gap, 
Maryland ;  as  did  also  Colonel  Jefferson  Lamar,  a  brother 
of  Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar,  who  commanded  the  infantry  of 
Cobb’s  Legion.  These  were  the  only  two  officers  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Cobb’s  command  who  were  killed  in  that  battle ;  and 
both  of  whom  were  his  relatives  by  marriage.  General 
Cobb,  after  completing  the  task  of  turning  over  supplies 
to  General  Wilson,  went  to  his  home  in  Athens,  Georgia. 

A  short  time  afterward  General  Wilson  received  from 
Secretary  of  War  Stanton  an  order  sending  General  Cobb 
to  Washington  City.  General  Wilson  sent  an  officer  to 
Athens  who  arrested  General  Cobb,  and  they  started  to  [ 
Washington.  General  Wilson  telegraphed  Secretary  I 
Stanton,  “I  have  complied  with  your  order  to  send  Gen¬ 
eral  Cobb  to  Washington.  General  Cobb  has  not  violated 
the  terms  of  the  parole  that  I  gave  him.  I  demand  his 
instant  release ;  and  if  this  is  not  done,  please  accept  my 
resignation  as  Major-General  of  the  United  States 
forces.”  General  Wilson  then  was  only  thirty  years  of  i 
age.  General  Cobb  was  released  and  returned  home.  This  1 
occurred  more  than  two  weeks  before  the  same  action  ; 
was  taken  by  General  Grant  in  regard  to  General  Lee. 
General  Cobb  was  arrested  a  second  time,  and  released, 
which  he  was  satisfied  was  due  to  the  influence  and  efforts 
of  General  Wilson.  He  was  never  molested  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  authorities  afterward. 

When  the  Spanish-American  war  came  on.  General  j 
Wilson  having  resigned  from  the  United  States  Army,  his  i 
name  was  sent  to  the  United  States  Senate  for  appoint-  1 
ment  as  Major-General.  His  friends,  knowing  of  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Macon  by  General  Wilson,  and  that  Senator  Bacon  j 
was  a  citizen  of  Macon,  feared  opposition  by  him  to  the  ! 
confirmation  of  General  Wilson.  To  their  surprise.  Sen¬ 
ator  Bacon  seconded  the  nomination  for  confirmation,  and 
passed  a  handsome  eulogy  on  General  Wilson  and  his 
conduct  at  Macon.  I 
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Jefferson  Davis,  Constitutionalist:  His  Letters, 
Papers  and  Speeches.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Dunbar 
Rowland,  LL.  D.  10  Vols.  (Jackson,  Miss.:  Missis¬ 
sippi  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  1923.) 

More  than  fifteen  years  &go  the  first  preliminary 
steps  were  taken  by  the  Mississippi  Department  of  Ar¬ 
chives  and  History  toward  the  important  desideratum  of 
a  collected  edition  of  the  writings  of  Jefferson  Davis. 
The  work  has  been  carried  on  with  great  zeal  by  Dr. 
Rowland,  and  is  now  completed  with  the  publication  of 
these  “Letters,  Papers  and  Speeches”  in  ten  volumes, 
which  constitute  a  most  important  addition  to  the  docu¬ 
mentary  history  of  the  Confederacy  and  the  Civil  War, 
for  which  all  students  of  this  period  owe  Dr.  Rowland  a 
heavy  debt. 

As  Dr.  Rowland  remarks  in  his  Introduction,  “it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  publication  of  historical  source  ma¬ 
terial  concerning  the  government  of  the  Confederate 
States  has  in  the  past  been  largely  of  a  military  nature. 
Such  material  should  be  widely  published,  but  not  to  the 
neglect  of  equally  if  not  more  important  sources  dealing 
with  causes  and  motives.”  The  Davis  papers  are  widely 
scattered.  The  largest  and  most  valuable  collection  is 
in  the  Confederate  Memorial  Hall  in  New  Orleans.  The 
next  in  value  is  in  the  Confederate  Museum  at  Richmond. 
Both  these  collections  have  been  used  by  Dr.  Rowland  in 
preparing  his  edition  of  the  Southern  president’s  writ¬ 
ings,  as  also  the  papers  in  the  Manuscripts  Division  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Old  Records  Division  of  the 
War  Department,  the  Mississippi  Department  of 
Archives  and  History,  and  many  other  collections,  public 
and  private. 
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The  letters  on  military  subjects,  in  the  Confederate 
Memorial  Hall  Collection,  were  used  in  the  compilation  of 
the  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Arm¬ 
ies,  though  “the  rules  of  exclusion  and  inclusion  by  which 
the  copyists  were  guided  are  not  entirely  clear.”  The 
letters  dealing  with  other  than  military  topics  are  here 
published  for  the  first  time.  Many  letters  written  to 
Davis,  as  well  as  those  written  by  him,  are  included. 
Speeches  are  printed  in  full,  and  many  documents  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  letters  or  speeches  or  state  papers  are 
also  printed  in  the  text  or  the  notes,  increasing  the  value 
of  the  work  as  a  source  of  reference. 

“The  policy  pursued  in  editing  is  a  mean  between 
overloading  the  page  with  notations  which  may  seem 
pedantic  on  the  one  hand  and  failing  to  provide  suffi¬ 
cient  helps  to  the  investigator  or  reader  on  the  other.” 
In  general,  the  results  of  this  policy  seem  satisfactory, 
although  occasional  notes  seem  perhaps  not  quite  essen¬ 
tial,  and  in  several  places  the  reviewer  finds  allusions  to 
persons  concerning  whom  the  text  might  well  have  been 
accompanied  with  a  note,  but  is  not.  On  the  whole,  the 
editorial  work  appears  to  have  been  carefully  done,  with 
due  regard  for  completeness  and  accuracy. 

It  is  in  the  Index,  extensive  and  almost  exhaustive 
as  it  is  (covering  168  pages) ,  that  the  work  is  chiefiy  sub¬ 
ject  to  criticism.  Weaknesses,  mainly  of  three  kinds, 
are  apparent.  Many  references,  first,  are  given  unneces¬ 
sarily,  because  under  headings  which  the  investigator 
will  be  unlikely  to  consult:  for  example,  the  proposed 
terms  for  reunion  with  the  North  are  indexed  under 
“Terms  for  reunion,”  as  well  as  under  the  better  key¬ 
word  “Reunion”;  the  reports  and  rumors  of  hostility  (in 
1861)  toward  Northerners,  are  indexed  under  “Hostility 
in  South,  a  false  report,”  but  also,  rather  unnecessarily, 
under  “False  reports”  and  under  “Rumors”  A  second 
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frequent  fault  is  the  separation  of  closely  allied  refer¬ 
ences  under  different  heads,  with  a  notably  insufficient 
use  of  cross-references:  for  example,  we  find  the  two 
headings,  “Money  of  Confederacy”  and  “Confederate 
money,”  which  should  have  been  combined  under  one 
head,  or  should  at  least  have  had  references  from  each 
to  the  other;  the  entries  which  are  given  under  “Navy 
of  Confederacy”  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  entries 
under  “Confederate  navy,”  and  here  again  there  is  no 
reference  to  ensure  the  investigator’s  finding  both  entries. 
A  third  fault  is  poor  judgment  in  choice  of  key-words: 
for  example,  we  have  certain  references  under  "Exchange 
of  prisoners  in  Civil  War,”  which  are  not  duplicated 
under  the  better  head  "Prisoners  of  war” ;  the  interfer¬ 
ence  of  British  cruisers  with  American  commerce  is  in¬ 
dexed  under  "American  commerce”  (also  under  “British 
cruisers”),  but  not  under  the  more  obvious  word  com¬ 
merce,  which,  however,  is  used  for  several  other  passages 
of  the  text  which  treat  of  commercial  topics. 

There  are,  too,  many  inconsistencies:  for  example, 
percussion  rifles  are  indexed  under  "Percussion"  and  not 
under  "Rifles,"  although  under  the  latter  head  we  find 
a  reference  to  breech-loading  rifles,  while  another 
passage  treating  of  breech-loading  arms  is  brought  out 
only  under  that  heading,  and  not  under  "Rifles."  In 
many  cases  proper  names  in  the  index  are  entered 
under  the  surname,  followed  only  by  the  title  “gen¬ 
eral,”  “colonel,”  etc.,  and  not  by  the  given  name 
or  initials.  Who  is  “Capt.  Lee,”  who  is  filed  between 
“Lee,  Massachusetts”  and  “Lee,  Cassius  F.,  Jr.”?  Light- 
Horse  Harry  Lee’s  part  in  the  Whiskey  Rebellion  is 
brought  out,  not  with  other  references  under  his  name, 
but  under  “Lee,  General,”  preceding  “Lee,  Massachu¬ 
setts”  and  all  the  rest  of  the  list.  (Jovernor  Edwin  D. 
Morgan  of  New  York  is  indexed  merely  as  “Gov.  Mor¬ 
gan”,  between  “Fort  Morgan”  and  “James  M.  Morgan.” 
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The  indexer  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  that 
“Davis,  Representative  from  Mississippi,  1859,”  was  the 
same  gentleman  who  appears  next  in  the  list  as  “Col. 
and  Gen.  Reuben  Davis,”  but  entered  him  under  the 
semi-anon3nnous  form  by  which  he  is  mentioned  in  the 
text.  In  general,  the  index  follows  too  slavishly  the  exact 
phraseology  and  form  of  the  text,  and  gives  too  little 
care  to  bringing  all  related  material  together  under  the 
same  headings,  and  to  choice  of  the  best  headings.  These 
defects  are  pointed  out,  not  in  a  spirit  of  criticism  of  so 
valuable  a  work,  but  because  no  student  and  investigator 
can  use  the  work  satisfactorily  without  bearing  in  mind 
these  features  of  the  index. 

Dr.  Rowland  expresses  his  hope  of  following  up  this 
edition  of  the  Davis  papers  with  a  new  “Life  of  Jefferson 
Davis.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  intention  will  be  ful¬ 
filled,  and  that  we  may  have  a  new  and  careful  study  of 
his  life  and  career,  based  on  study  of  the  sources  which 
are  here  made  available,  and  to  which  Dr.  Rowland  has 
had  access  in  the  originals. 


C.  S.  T. 
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